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E propose, in the series contemplated under 

the above general head, to take some initial 
steps toward introducing the readers of the Re- 
pository to a better acquaintance with the most 
eminent literary women of our country. Few, 
except those who have paid particular attention 
to the subject, are aware of the number of wo- 
men devoted to literary pursuits in our country, 
and the substantial contributions they have made 
and are now making to our literature. If the 
habits and tastes of the women are the best cri- 
terion by which to form a judgment of the social 
and intellectual character of a people, as it has 
been asserted, then the American people may be 
proud to be judged by that standard; for they 
not only stand pre-eminent in their devoted at- 
tention to the substantial interests of female edu- 
cation, but also for the large number of women 
who have entered the walks of literature, crown- 
ing themselves and their country with honor. 

Among those women who have labored assid- 
uously and long to promote the moral and intel- 
lectual improvement of her sex, few are deserv- 
ing of more honorable record than Mrs. Sarah 
Josepha Hale. 

The maiden name of Mrs. Hale was Buell; 
and the late lamented Judge Buell, of the state 
of New York, was her brother. Her parents at 
first resided in Saybrook, Conn., but removed 
from that place soon after the Revolutionary war, 
and settled in Newport, a pleasant village nestled 
among the hills of New Hampshire. Here she 
was born, in 1795. Her mother was a woman 
of more than ordinary powers of mind, and, in 
the absence of suitable schools, took the prin- 
cipal charge of the education of her daughter. 


To this work she devoted herself assiduously 
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and successfully; and now in the hight of her 
fame, the daughter delights in making acknowl- 
edgment of that gentle influence which first 
inspired within her the desire of knowledge and 
the love of literature. In 1809 a brother, older 
than herself by some years, graduated at Dart- 
mouth College; and by him she was still further 
guided and assisted in her studies. Under his 
tuition she studied Latin, mental philosophy, and 
the higher branches of mathematics. Of her 
early education and reading she says, “I was 
mainly educated by my mother, and strictly 
taught to make the Bible the guide of my life. 
The books to which I had access were few, very 
few, in comparison with the number given to 
children nowadays; but they were such as re- 
quired to be studied—and I did study them. 
Next to the Bible and the Pilgrim’s Progress, my 
earliest reading was Milton, Addison, Pope, John- 
son, Cowper, Burns, and a portion of Shakspeare. 
I did not obtain all his works till I was nearly 
fifteen.” This will sufficiently indicate the men- 
tal training to which she was subject, and also 
her predominant literary taste even in childhood. 

At the early age of nineteen she was married 
to David Hale, a young lawyer of distinguished 
abilities and great excellence of character. He 
had formed a high estimate of the abilities of 
his young wife, and was anxious for their full 
development. “Wecommenced,” says she, “soon 








after our marriage, a system of study and reading | 


which we pursued while he lived. The hours 


allowed were from eight o’clock in the evening | 


till ten; two hours in the twenty-four. How I 
enjoyed those hours! In all our mental pursuits 
it seemed the aim of my husband to enlighten 


my reason, strengthen my judgment, and give | 


me confidence in my own powers of mind, which 
he estimated much higher than I. But this ap- 
probation which he bestowed on my talents has 


been of great encouragement to me in attempting , 
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the duties that have since become my portion. 
And if there is any just praise due to the works 
I have prepared, the sweetest thought is—that 
his name bears the celebrity.” In this way they 
studied French, botany, mineralogy, geology, etc., 
besides pursuing a long and instructive course of 
miscellaneous reading.. The delicate allusion to 
the name—*his name’—of hher departed hus- 
band above, so strongly reminds us of that beau- 
tiful poem—“I Sing to Him”—that we can not 
forbear quoting it at this point. It is conceived 
with great delicacy, and manifests true and deep 


sensibility: 





“I sing to him! I dream he hears 

The song he used to love, 

And oft that blessed fancy cheers 
And bears my thoughts above. 

Ye say "tis idle thus to dream— 
But why believe it so? 

It is the spirit’s meteor gleam 
To soothe the pang of woe. 

Love gives to nature’s voice a tone 
That true hearts understand— 

The sky, the earth, the forest lone, 
Are peopled by his wand; 

Sweet fancies all our pulses thrill 
While gazing on a flower, 

And from the gently whisp’ring rill 
Is heard the words of power. 

I breathe the dear and cherished name, 
And long-lost scenes arise ; 

Life’s glowing landscape spreads the same, 
The same Hope’s kindling skies; 

The violet bank, the moss-fringed seat 
Beneath the drooping tree, 

The clock that chimed the hour to meet, 
My buried love, with thee— 

O, these are all before me, when 
In fancy’s realms I rove; 

Why urge me to the world again? 
Why say the ties of love, 

That death’s cold, cruel grasp has riven, 
Unite no more below? 

I'll sing to him—for though in heaven, 
He surely heeds my woe.” 


Mr. Hale died suddenly in 1822, about eight 
years after their marriage. His entrance upon pro- 


| fessional life had been of a most honorable and suc- 


cessful character; but his time had been too brief 


| to accumulate much beyond what was necessary 


to meet the present wants of a young family. 
By his death, five children, the eldest of whom 
was only seven years old, became dependent 


| upon her, not merely for their education and 


training, but for their support. Nobly did she 
nerve herself to a task that would have over- 
whelmed a woman of only ordinary firmness of 
purpose with despair. The pursuits of literature 
had heretofore been prosecuted as a means of 
improvement, and for the love of it; she now 
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engaged in it as a means of supporting and edu- 
cating her children. It was a chilling prospect, 
but a mother’s love and a woman’s faith nerved 
her for the work. 

In 1823 a small volume—“ The Genius of 
Oblivion, and other Original Poems’—was pub- 
lished for her benefit by the Freemasons, of which 
order her husband had been a distinguished mem- 
ber during his life. “Northwood; a Tale of New 
England,” followed in 1827. This was in two 
volumes, and was published in Boston. It was 
republished in London under the title of “A New 
England Tale,” and was highly commended by 
the English journals. In this country it at once 
established the reputation of the author, and has 
continued to hold an enviable place among the 
choice literary productions of this country for 
nearly thirty years. The object of the work is 
to illustrate common life among the descendants 
of the Puritans. This she has done with singu- 
lar fidelity and great effect. The prominent char- 
acters of a New England village—such as the 
squire, the doctor, the deacon, etc.—are delineated 
with striking naturalness and force. 

The literary career of Mrs. Hale had now fairly 
commenced. She was soon invited to the edi- 
torial charge of “The Ladies’ Magazine,” the 
first periodical exclusively devoted to ladies which 
appeared in America. Accordingly she removed 
to Boston in 1828, and continued the principal 
editor of the Ladies’ Magazine till 1837, when 
it was merged in the Ladies’ Book, published 
in Philadelphia, and of which Mrs, Hale then 
became and has continued to the present time to 
be the principal editor.. She continued, however, 
to reside in Boston till 1841, in order that she 
might superintend the education of her sons, 
then students in Harvard University. 

Her untiring industry in the use of the pen 
is fully evidenced in the amount of literary mat- 
ter she has given to the public. During the past 
twenty-six years she has been the principal ed- 
itor of a monthly magazine, requiring a vast 
amount of labor to secure, cull, and prune suit- 
able material for its columns. Those columns 
have also been constantly enriched with the pro- 
ductions of her own pen. In addition to this, 
however, she has published the following works; 
namely, “Traits of American Life;” “Sketches 
of American Character;” “Flora’s Interpreter ”— 
a charming work, which was speedily repub- 
lished in England; “The Ladies’ Wreath, a Se- 
lection from the Female Poets of England and 
America;” “The Way to Live Well, and to be 
Well while we Live;” “Grosvenor, a Tragedy;” 
“ Alice Ray, a Romance in Rhyme;” “Harry 
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Guy, the Widow’s Son, a Story of the Sea;’ 
“Three Hours, or the Vigil of Love, and other 
Poems;” “A Complete Dictionary of Poetical 
Quotations, containing Selections from the writ- 
ings of the Poets of England and America,” and 
making a volume of nearly six hundred double- 
column, large octavo pages; “ Liberia, or Mr. Pey- 
ton’s Experiments;” “Woman’s Record;” and 
“The Bible Reading-Book.” She has also ed- 
ited “The Opal,” a popular annual, “The Cro- 
cus,” and several other works. Besides these 
works, there are a large number of tales, essays, 
and poems—the productions of her pen-—which 
lie scattered among the periodicals of the day. 
These are sufficient to fill several volumes, and 
she intends, after completing her editorial career, 
to collect and publish them in book form. 
“While living in Boston,” says Professor Hart, 
“Mrs. Hale originated the noble idea of the 
‘Seaman’s Aid Society,’ over which she was 
called to preside, and of which she continued 
to be the president till her removal to Phila- 
delphia. This institution, or, rather, Mrs. Hale 
as its animating spirit, first suggested a plan of 
a ‘Home for Sailors,’ and showed its practica- 
bility by establishing one in Boston, which be- 
came completely successful. The many estab- 
lishments of this kind now existing in various 
ports all took their origin in that of the Boston 
‘Seaman’s Aid Society,’ and in the ideas and 
reasonings of their first seven annual reports, all 
of which were from the pen of Mrs. Hale. 
Nothing that she has ever written probably has 
been more productive of good than this series 
of annual reports; and though they may be, 
from their official character, such as to add noth- 
ing to her literary laurels, they certainly form 
an important addition to her general claims to 
honor as one of the wise and good of the land.” 
The principal collection of Mrs. Hale’s poems 
is that published in 1848; namely, “Three Hours, 
or the Vigil of Love, and other Poems.” This 
collection embraces some of her best poems pre- 
viously published. The Vigil of Love, which 
gives name to the volume, is a romantic story 
of a heroine and her lover, a state prisoner, who 
escaped from England to this country. As the 
lady is waiting the return of her husband on a 
stormy night, her imagination conjures up strange 
fancies of ghosts and witches. These fancies are 
managed with admirable tact by the author, who 
must have been somewhat familiar with stories 
of ghosts, witches, and hobgoblins in her child- 
hood; and the interest is not permitted to flag 
till the husband is restored, when the strange 
— of course, evaporate as a thing of naught. 





A fragment may give an idea of the poem as 
well as the skill of the author; 


“Once a holy man was set 

Watching where the witches met, 

Open Bible, naked sword— 

And three candles on the board— 

There the godly man was set 

Watching where the witches met; 

Knowing well his dreadful doom, 

Should they drive him from the room. 

The candles three were burning bright, 

The sword was flashing back the light, 

As it struck the deep midnight; 

While the holy book he read, 

And all was still as are the dead. 

Suddenly there came a roar 

Like breakers on a rocky shore, 

When the ocean’s thundering boom 

Knells the mariner to his tomb. 

‘The good man felt the struggling strife, 

As the ship went down with its load of life! 

His seat was shaken by the roar, 

And upward seemed to rise the floor! 

While round and round, as eddies hurl, 

The room and table seemed to whirl! 

Yet still the holy book read he, 

And prayed for those who sail the sea. 

Then came a shrieking, wild and high, 

As when flames are bursting nigh, 

And their blood has stained the sky! 

‘Fly! fly! fly! in a strangling cry, 

Was hoarsely rattled on his ear— 

While the crackling flames came near! 

And still the holy book read he, 

And prayed for those where fires might be. 

And then appeared a sight of dread; 

The roof was opened above his head; 

He saw, in the far-off, dusky view, 

A bloody hand and an arm came through !” 
In the lady’s wild imaginings, these tales of 
childhood seem to become present realities, and 
all their horrible descriptions become, for the mo- 
ment, horrible experiences. The poem through- 
out is finely sustained, and yet we hesitate, to 
give it that prominence among the author’s poems 
which she herself seems to have given it. 

“ Alice Ray,” which is included in this collec- 
tion, is not only beautiful in its versification, but | 
especially wins upon us by the simplicity and | 
delicacy of its imagery, and also for the felicity 
of language employed in its expression. Take 
the following stanza from the description of Alice | 
Ray; it is a life-picture: | 

“The birds their love-notes warble 
Among the blossom’d trees; 
The flowers are sighing forth their sweets 
To wooing honey-bees ; 
The glad brook o’er a pebbly floor 
Goes dancing on its way; 
But not a thing is so like spring 


‘ 





As happy Alice Ray.” 
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There is one single poem of only four stanzas 
from the pen of Mrs. Hale which is enough to 
demonstrate her claim to companionship with 
the muses. Few poems in our language exhibit 
a deeper gush of sympathy or more striking 
power of expression than “The Watcher.” It 
has traversed the country through a thousand 
channels of communication, and been set to music 
again and again; but still there will be no apology 
needed for its introduction here entire: 


“The night was dark and fearful, 
The blast went wailing by; 
A watcher, pale and tearful, 
Looked forth with anxious eye; 
How wistfully she gazes— 
No gleam of morn is there! 
And then her heart upraises 
Its agony of prayer! 
Within that dwelling lonely, 
Where want and darkness reign, 
Her precious child, her'only, 
Lay moaning in his pain: 
And death alone can free him— 
She feels that this must be: 
‘But O! for morn to see him 
Smile once again on me!’ 


A hundred lights are glancing 
In yonder mansion fair, 
And merry feet are dancing— 
They heed not morning there: 
O! young and joyous creatures, 
One lamp from out your store, 
Would give that poor boy’s features 
To her fond gaze once more. 


The morning sun is shining— 
She heedeth not its ray; 
Beside her dead, reclining, 
That pale, dead mother lay! 
A smile her lip was wreathing, 
A smile of hope and love, 
As though she still were breathing— 
‘There's light for us above !’” 


Another fine poem from the pen of Mrs. Hale 
is “Tron”—as remarkable for the easy flow of 
its versification as for the force and energy of its 
expression. We take three of its stanzas—not 
the most energetic of them, however: 


“Then the clouds of ancient fable 

Cleared away before mine eyes; 

Truth could tread a footing stable 
O’er the gulf of mysteries! 

Words, the prophet bards had uttered, 
Signs, the oracle foretold, 

Spells, the weird-like sibyl muttered, 
Through the twilight days of old, 

Rightly read, beneath the splendor 
Shining now on history’s page, 

All their faithful witness render— 
All portend a better age. 


Sisyphus, forever toiling, 
Was the type of toiling men, 











While the stone of power, recoiling, 
Crushed them back to earth again! 
Stern Prometheus, bound and bleeding, 

Imaged man in mental chain, 

While the vultures on him feeding, 

Were the passions’ vengeful reign ; 
Sill a ray of mercy tarried 

On the cloud, a white-winged dove, 
For this mystic faith had married 

Vulcan to the Queen of Love! 
Rugged Strength and radiant Beauty— 

These were one in nature’s plan; 
Humble toil and heavenward duty— 

These will form the perfect man! 
Darkly was this doctrine taught us, 

By the gods of heathendom ; 

But the living light was brought us, 

When the Gospel morn had come! 
How the glorious change, expected, 

Could be wrought, was then made free; 
Of the earthly, when perfected, 

Rugged iron forms the key!” 

We had marked several additional illustrative 
examples of poetry, especially “The Power of 
Music” and the “Sabbath Rest;” but want of 
space compels us to omit them. 

As a prose writer, we are not certain but what 
Mrs. Hale has won still higher honor than as a 
poet. Of her “Northwood” we have already 
spoken. Her great prose work is “Woman’s 
Record.” It is a work of over nine hundred large 
double-column, octavo pages, and is the result 
of many years of patient toil. It embraces a 
biographical sketch and a brief portraiture of 
the character of the distinguished women of the 
world from mother Eve down to the time of its 
publication, and also brief illustrative selections 
from those who were authors. Professor Hart 
justly says, “It needs no prophetic vision to 
predict that this great work will be an endearing 
‘Record,’ not only of woman in general, but 
of the high aims, the indefatigable industry, the 
varied reading, and just discrimination of its 
ever-to-be-honored author.” 

It is evident that Mrs. Hale is a hard student, 
and that her productions are the result of labori- 
ous, persevering effort. She did not flash out 
upon the world as with a meteor glare and as 
rapidly pass away. But her literary reputation 
has been of gradual growth, and consequently 


rests upon a firmer basis; for every stone in the — 


foundation has been laid with great care, and has 
been thoroughly tested. Indeed, we mistake if 
her own powers have not been of gradual and con- 
tinuous developmént. Certain it is that in both 
her prose and poetical productions of later years 
there is an evident improvement in all the ele- 
ments that characterize a strong and genial writer. 
Alice Ray, if we recollect right, was produced 
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| a8 lately as 1846, and several of her best pro- 


| ductions are of a still later date. When we 


consider the trying circumstances under which 
she entered upon her literary career, and mark 
her energy, devotion, and perseverance, we can 
not but accord to her the honor of having richly 
deserved the success with which her efforts have 
been crowned. Her aim at the outset—the hon- 
orable support and education of her children— 
was not only noble, but worthy of her woman’s 
heart. Nor do we wonder that, commencing 
with such aims, her whole course of literary 
labors should have been directed to noble and 
philanthropic ends. “Her constant aim is to show 
the true sources of strength and cheerfulness amid 
the trials of life, and to inspire the hope that 
looks beyond it.” In all these respects she is not 
only an honor, but a noble example to her sex. 
We regard her as a practical illustration of the 
“Last Words,” with which she closes her “ Wo- 
man’s Record,” and we quote not only in honor 
of herself, but as a specimen of her prose com- 


| position: 


“*Bo good! was the dying injunction of the 


| great novelist to his son-in-law, Mr. Lockhart. 


‘It is the divinest thing to be good,’ wrote the 


| pious John Foster to his unknown lady corre- 
' spondent. ‘Goodness is beauty in its best estate,’ 


sings the old poet Marlowe; and the high-souled 
Tennyson strikes the key-note of human great- 
ness in the sentiment, ‘’Tis only noble to be 
good.’ This personal goodness, the complement 


| of all the virtues and accomplishments of hu- 
, manity, should be the grand aim of life. The 


true object of all philosophy is to discover the 


| ways and means by which this aim may be 


wrought out in the best manner. 

“If you had a precious plant to rear and de- 
velop, would you trust it to the care of an igno- 
rant person, who knew little or nothing of its 
nature, structure, properties, and uses? Would 
you not rather seek sedulously for one well skilled 


| in the knowledge, theoretically at least, of plants, 
| and their capacities for being improved by ju- 


dicious culture, or injured by neglect and hurtful 


| modes of training? Moreover, if this plant had 
| been, by its Maker, consigned to the keeping 


of one guardian, in an especial manner, which 
could not be changed or superseded, would you 
not consider it true wisdom to qualify that person 
for the office of developing the tender shoots of 
the plant, pruning its luxuriance, and training its 
tendrils and its inclination in the right way to 
insure its greatest perfection? 

“God gave to woman’s keeping this forming 
power over humanity. Never will the best ca- 





pacities, spiritual and physical, be developed in a 
healthy state, and directed heavenward, as the 
immortal should tend, till the female sex are 
fitted for their duties, and honored when dis- 
charging them faithfully—duties, the first, the 
highest, the holiest, which the Creator has in- 
trusted to human beings. 

“Greatness is most perfect when it acts with 
the least display of self; power is more efficient 
when nidving the will through the heart. Let 
us, as American ladies, cultivate the virtues, the 
knowledge, the accomplishments, which will in- 
fluence, imbue, and inspire the other sex to do 
the work of the world to the glory of God; then 
the woman will truly shine forth as the glory 
of the man!” 


—@— 
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ROFESSING Christians sometimes seem prac- 

tically to follow the fashion of the Romanists, 
by dividing sins into mortal and venial. Those 
which openly violate the common principles of - 
morality seem to be regarded in the former light; 
while such as do not injure one’s good name and 
standing in society are placed in the latter cat- 
egory. We apprehend that talebearing is looked 
upon as a venial sin. Not a few whose profes- 
sion should restrain them from its practice have 
the reputation of being addicted to it. Never- 
theless, it is in direct contravention of the re- 
vealed will of God, who says, “Thou shalt not 
go up as a talebearer among thy people.” 

The disposition to tattle may arise either from 
malignant motives or from a natural propensity 
for gossip. The latter, while it may be less crim- 
inal in intention, is often not the less injurious 
to society in its results. A fondness for news- 
bearing leads to spreading abroad details of per- 
sonal character which had better be locked up in 
one’s own bosom. Rumors circulated, with how- 
ever innocent an intention, usually grow in their 
progress. What was true at first becomés a vile 
untruth before it has run its race; and the person 
who started the snow-ball, or, rather, the soot- 
ball, to rolling is responsible, in no small measure, 
for what it accumulates before it has reached the 
bottom of the hill. The propensity to hear news, 
in common with all other passions, gains by in- 
dulgence. A fondness for telling it begets a de- 
sire for hearing it, till at last the tattler becomes 
little else than a locomotive news-office. Follow’ 
such a one through a series of morning calls, and 
you will find that at each successive house the 
intelligence gathered at the preceding one is 
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reported, while in return fresh stores are laid in 
for the next visit. The characters of friends 
and acquaintances are freely discussed; personal 
looks, dress, manners, expenditure, the private 
affairs of domestic life, all come in for a share in 
the strictures. 

The occupation of a newsmonger is, at best, a 
most unworthy and unamiable one. How un- 
worthy the dignity and propriety of one who 
aspires to a respectable standing! How unbe- 
coming the claims of good neighborhood! How 
mean and contemptible the employment of a ped- 
dler of gossip! How narrow and low the ideas of 
one who can never rest satisfied without extorting 
from all associates whatever they may happen to 
know about their neighbors! “In the company 
of some persons,” says the venerated Jay, “we 
are in a perfect inquisition: we are tortured with 
questions concerning every body and every thing. 
It would be well for many professors of religion 
if they would remember that they are account- 
able not only for their time, but their tongues.” 
What right has any member of society thus to 
subject all with whom he comes in contact to the 
rack, extorting from them, often by indirection 
and artifice, that which they would fain have 
kept from the public ear, and then publishing it 
from the house-tops? 

In the smaller communities, where all are 
known to each other, and where even domestic 
and personal matters must be, to a great extent, 
accessible to the espionage of Argus-eyed busy- 
bodies, there are ample materials for the spoiler 
to use in his despicable work. He can readily 
find out enough of truth to serve as a basis for 
a plausible falsehood. It is not necessary either 
that he shall be known, as having laid and fired 
the train which is designed to blow to atoms the 
fair name of his neighbor. He can suggest false- 
hoods through cunningly shaped interrogatories; 
he can muke his statements impersonal, intro- 
ducing them with “It is said,” or hide himself 
behind some such forms of speech as are familiar 
to practiced traducers. His darts are hurled from 
behind an ambush. 

It is not only the tattler himself, however, that 
sins. Those who give a ready audience to his 
tales become partakers of his guilt. Without 
auditors, he would have but little encouragement 
to prosecute his work. Not a few are there who 
become thus accessory to this great evil, occupy- 
ing toward the talebearer the same relative posi- 
tion of the receiver of stolen goods to the thief 
who purloined them. “Calumny,” says Leigh- 
ton, “would starve and die of itself, if nobody 
took it in and gave it lodging. When malice 





pours it out, if our ears be shut against it, and 
there be no vessel to receive it, it would fall like 
water upon the ground, and could no more be 
gathered up; but there is that same busy humor 
that men have, a kind of delight or contentment 
to hear evil of others, unless it be of such as they 
affect—to hear others slighted and disesteemed— 
that they readily drink in, not without some 
pleasure, whatsoever is spoken of this kind.” 

Every right-minded person owes it to himself 
to close his ears against the tattler. Instead of a 
countenance indicative of interest in the details 
of gossip and slander, let it be seen that such 
narratives meet your disapprobation. New topics 
of conversation can easily be introduced to turn 
away the thoughts from the unwelcome theme; 
or, as a true friend to the absent, who little sus- 
pects the mischievous work which has been going 
on against him, you can come to his defense, and, 
doing toward him as you would have him do 
toward you in similar circumstances, endeavor to 
palliate alleged faults and indiscretions, and strive 
to set out his virtues against the slanderer’s tales. 
That was an admirable resolution of the excellent 
Simeon, “ Always to hear as little as possible 
that was to the prejudice of others.” 


ae Se 


LEAD ME THERE. 


BY MARY J. HAMSHER. 


“When my heart is overwhelmed, lead me to the Rock 

that is higher than 1.” 
Wuen gloomy, dark imaginings 
Flit o’er the heart with shadowy wings; 
When hope derides, and faith grows dim, 
And sorrow’s draught overflows the brim; 
When faint and weak the heart’s low prayer, 
Then, then, in pity, lead me there. 


When Friendship’s fetters weak have grown— 
When all her bright hopes overthrown, 

Seem sinking back to native dust, 

As every earthly tenant must; 

When fond hopes die that dawned so fair, 
Then lead my weary spirit there. 


When holy lovelight dawns awhile, 
With sweet caress and happy smile, 
Lifting the heart to pleasures high, 
Then leaving it alone to die; 

When this my fate, again in prayer, 
Direct my fainting spirit there. 

’Tis even there—’tis there alone, 
Where He who reigns on highest throne 
Forever dwells, that we can find 
Unfading joys, true peace of mind— 
Whate’er my joys, whate’er my care, 
O ever, ever lead me there! 
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BY RACHEL L. BODLEY. 


PON the snow-mantled streets of a western 

city reposed the solemn hush of a Sabbath 
twilight. The icy breath of the relentless Frost- 
King had driven within doors the last belated 
wanderer, and now, quite alone, the white-robed 
“Queen” communed with the fading sunset 
clouds, and in the deepening solitude foreshad- 
owed to the evening star, who peered quietly 
forth upon the silent scene, that heavenly rest 
which, in the coming future, remains for the 
people of God. 

Suddenly, as if by a miraculous power the 
mute worshiper had found a voice of praise, 
pealed forth the Sabbath evening bells—not in 
the cathedral measure of a vesper chime, but in 
the free, cordial ringing of Protestant bells— 
awaking the sleeping echoes of the distant hill- 
sides in their successful endeavor to win from 
the fireside group of a thousand happy homes, 
the living tide which should fill the evening 
sanctuary with the incense of prayer and the 
song of thanksgiving. 

The keen air of the January night moaned a 
mournful refrain to the cheery music, sweeping 
in fitful gusts through the opening doors, and 
prolonging its saddest notes beneath the frost- 
wreathed windows; but to no purpose, as the 
early thronged streets abundantly testified. 

The avenues leading to a church in street 
were unusually crowded. Evidently within the 
sacred precincts were to be enacted scenes of 
an unwonted character. Carriage after carriage 
rolled up to the door, and Wealth, clothed in 
fur and expensive apparel, entered the house of 
prayer. Poverty in like manner entered, unap- 
palled by splendor or show; and both, joining 
hands at the threshold, seated themselves within 
the spacious temple, alike to worship and adore 
their common Father. Unsatisfied Wealth and 
discontented Poverty likewise passed the portals, 
each bent upon the accomplishment of its own 
selfish ends in thus coming into the presence- 
chamber of the Most High. n 

Still the bells cried “Come;” still from the 
distant hill-sides was echoed the familiar “Come;” 
and still from homes far and near hasted a will- 
ing multitude. 

At length the call was heard no longer. The 
hour of prayer had arrived; and as the busy pat- 
tering of feet upon the pavements died away 
into an occasional footfall, the sound of many 
voices arose from within in a triumphant strain 
of holy song. No announcement of page or 











number of hymn had been needed, for, when 
the organ pealed forth the familiar air of Bishop 
Heber’s Missionary Hymn, the great \congrega- 
tion arose as one man, and, amid teeming mem- 
ories of cradle teachings and a Christian home, 
old age, manhood, and sunny childhood, united 
in the blended chorus, nor ceased till, in a trinmph 
more fitting for a heavenly than an earthly tem- 
ple, the closing strain inspired many a Christian 
breast, and granted prophetic vision t0 many a 
moistened eye— 

“The Lamb for sinners slain, 

Redeemer, King, Creator, 

In bliss returned to reign,” 

The assemblage was for a missionary purpose. 
A young missionary was that night to be set 
apart for his holy work, and during that solemn 
hour to sunder the ties which bound him closely 
and tenderly to Christians at home, henceforth 
to be a “cross-bearer” amid heathen darkness— 
a “crown-wearer” in spirit and in deed. The 
service of the evening proceeded; the prayers 
were offered, and the sermon preached in im- 
pressive earnestness, by fathers in Israel, like 
unto those whose passage over Jordan we even 
now tremblingly await, fearful that there will 
none remain worthy to receive the mantle of 
their childlike faith and prevailing prayer. 

Then before the spell-bound multitude the 
young missionary kneeled. Holy hands were 
laid upon his head, and he, the talented, the 
much-esteemed scholar and divine, was conse- 
crated to his holy mission—talents, influence, 
earthly love, himself, his all; and when after the 
hearty amen, responded to by hundreds of Chris- 
tian hearts, he arose, his eye radiant with joy, 
though dimmed with weeping, many a heartless 
votary of fashion and of wealth was made to 
realize that in the religion of the cross, so long 
despised by them, there was a reality and a power 
such as they’ never dreamed of before. 

Ere the audience dispersed a collection was 
to be made in behalf of the missionary society, 
under whose fostering care the ordained of the 
evening was to prosecute his labors in eastern 
Asia. The heart is rarely affected that the purse 
is not correspondingly opened. Accordingly, the 
tich of their abundance and the poor of their 
scarcity cheerfully responded to the call, and the 
clinking of silver and gold and the peculiar rustle 
of bank notes were on all sides heard. 

And it came to pass that a poor widow was 
numbered in the throng; her only companion, a 
little daughter, sat beside her. The garments of 
both bespoke poverty; while the scrupulous neat- 
ness with which they were arranged told of 
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refinement and religion. They were seated near 
the pulpit, the widow having sought the place of 
worship early that she might secure a location 
calculated to inspire devotional feeling, and at 
ths same time remove from her child the tempta- 
tion for gazing incident to the filling of a church 
in a large city. It was not motives of curiosity 
which had brought them thither. To both mother 
and child the hero of the evening was a familiar 
friend. Not a friendship of cold formality was 
theirs, but the warm, throbbing affection founded 
on the Gospel basis—‘the giving of a cup of 
cold water in Christ’s name.” 

Hospitality dwells not alone beneath the wealthy 
home-roof, but oftentimes treasures her richest 
bounties at the hearthside of the poor. This fact 
had this missionary elect learned, as during the 
last two years of his student-life he had, in con- 
nection with his studies, performed the labors of 
a city missionary. His winning address and ac- 
knowledged talent procured him a welcome to 
the hearts and homes of scores of wealthy Chris- 
tians; but it was not to their abodes that, when 
weary and soul-sick, he best loved to hie. 

In his visits among the lowly he traced for 
a long time the footprints of a faithful tract-dis- 
tributer before he could ascertain her name or 
residence. The sorrowing mother would speak 
of her as “the good lady who gave the advice 
that saved her erring boy;” the invalid child 
would smile when she heard his footsteps, think- 
ing that the kind teacher was coming who told 
her about Jesus making “the little dead girl 
alive again;” but none knew her address, and 
it was only an accidental meeting at the death- 
scene of a converted skeptic, to whose spiritual 
edification, during his weary pilgrimage down to 
the portals of death’s silent valley, it had been 
the privilege of both to minister, that revealed 
to him his unknown colaborer, in an unassuming 
daughter of Christ, who, like her divine Master, 
had evidently been acquainted with grief, and 
whose circumstances constrained her to labor with 
her own hands to procure a home and home com- 
forts for herself and only child. 

Perhaps there was something in the subdued 
countenance or in the silver-toned voice that re- 
minded the young apostle of his own mother, 
from whom he was far removed, but whatever 
the invisible agency that forged the golden chain, 
from that hour, when each thought on the other, 
it was the love of a mother and the filial grati- 
tude of a son that met, whose union rendered yet 
more beautiful the mission of faith and hope to 
which both were consecrated. 

Ever after, when in his daily walks he found 





destitution and want such as needed woman’s 
gentle hand, or if from weariness he fainted be- 
neath the noonday sun, or faltered before the 
winter’s storm, it was the humble dwelling of his 
newly found friend that he would seek. There 
his story of suffering was always heard with 
attention, and its objects cared for with alacrity; 
there, at any hour when needed, the cloth was 
spread, and wholesome, if not dainty, fare cor- 
dially proffered. There, too, was the “ prophet’s 
chamber,” small but very sacred, to which he 
might ever retire, and, by communion with the 
Father “who seeth in secret,” divest his sur- 
charged heart of the sorrows and anguish, which 
the depravity of sin ever heaps upon the faithful 
laborer in a work such as was his. 

But now ‘his pleasant “working time” was 
ended; the youthful minister was about to ex- 
change his home field for a foreign field of labor; 
and it was to invoke a farewell blessing upon 
her departing brother that the widow came this 
night—her heart thrilling with pleasant memories, 
and her spirit triumphing in the many cheering 
promises of her God, respecting his own mission- 
ary work. 

Her errand was one of love, and her power in 
prayer, aided by faith’s cheerful vision, which 
was so pre-eminently hers, rendered its accom- 
plishment, it would seem, delightful and tran- 
quilizing. Why was it, then, that, as her neigh- 
bors around her drew forth their gold and silver, 
the slight figure was noticed to tremble with 
emotion, and then the head to sink upon the 
“ new-back”’ before her, while ill-restrained sobs 
told of storm and tempest within? 

For the faithful disciple “whom Jesus loves” 
there is not always needed an “isle of Patmos” 
or an exile’s solitude to secure revelations from 
on high. They come in the early morning; they 
come at noonday—as we walk—as we labor— 
just when we need them—just when the spirit’s 
wing would droop without them. 

In the crowded assembly and in the hour of 
holy joy this believing daughter was not forgot- 
ten. Her prayers and self-denial had gone up 
as a’ memorial unto Him who sitteth upon the 
throne, and now his loving-kindness was to be 
made yet more manifest in requiring her to sac- 
rifice her dearest joy upon his altar. Hers was a 
revelation of duty. Many were the appeals in 
behalf of missions to which she had before list- 
ened, and near to her heart had they come—so 
near that in the spirit of the cheerful giver she 
had generously responded by casting into the 
treasury of the Lord not alone her mite, but 
her prayers and her tears, whose influence in 
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aiding this great work is more potent than thought 
can conceive or lip express. 

But to-night scene and sermon had spoken to 
her heart in a new language. As her whole being 
was inspired with love for the souls of the perish- 
ing, and the accustomed inquiry was pressed home 
by her tender conscience, “ What can I do to speed 
the dawning of the long-promised morning?’ 
money and even prayers seemed unacceptable 
gifts. They presented themselves, it was true, 
but did not satisfy the hand that would fain have 
proffered them to the loving King. ‘ What more 
have I to give? Is not this my all?” 

“The mother numbereth jewels more precious 
than gold or silver in her ‘home-casket.’ Canst 
thou not of these enrich my treasury, saith the 
Lord?” 

It was then that the slender frame swayed to 
and fro with emotion; it was then that the 
aching head sought support, as the Christian 
mother realized fully the greatness of the sacred 
demand. 

“My only! my daughter! the sunlight of my 
home, the strong arm upon which I hope to lean 
in my declining years! Is it this gift that thou re- 
quirest at my hands? Were my child ason, how 
gladly would I render him back to the Giver, that 
in distant lands his voice might be heard proclaim- 
ing glad tidings of salvation! But a daughter, 
whose woman’s lot it will ever be more acutely 
to suffer in rending the ties of home and kindred, 
and in weariness and pain to tread unfriendly 
shores, unqualified to preach, and constrained only 
to practice the love of Jesus to her benighted 
neighbors! ‘O Father, if it be possible, let this 
cup pass from me!’ ” 

The contest between duty and maternal af- 
fection was quickly ended. Too well had the 
fierce fires of affliction done their work of sub- 
limating and refining, to allow the creature long 
to elevate its will in opposition to that of its 
Creator. 

“Take her—she is thine; do with her as /it 
seemeth thee best—only direct thy servant aright 
in her education and preparation for thy serv- 
ice, and at length reunite us, no more to part, 
before thy throne in heaven!” 

It was this prayer that plumed its upward 
pinion as the contribution boxes were returned 
to their places upon the table. When the treas- 
urer, with satisfaction, counted his munificent 
collection, and acknowledged it in the public 
print, he unwittingly omitted the richest ben- 
efaction of the night. But an all-seeing Eye 
smiled upon it, and heavenly dews shed their 
fragrance about it, from that hour till the mo- 





ment when it was accepted before the world, and 
departed on its distant “ love-work.” 

It would weary without benefiting to dwell 
upon the history of the giver and her offering 
during the long years which succeeded the scene 
with which our story opens. Those—if any 
there were—who noticed the widow’s faded bon- 
net, as she that night hesitatingly descended the 
steps, and alone, with her little one, pursued her 
dark homeward way, might have noted the same 
bonnet worn season after season, the old ribbon 
only changed for a new one when cleanliness, 
not fashion, required it. It was economy and 
sacrifice of personal appearance such as this that 
was constantly practiced in the happy home, in 
order that the goal of hope and prayer might at 
length be attained unto. 

Abraham’s paternal heart, according to the 
sacred record, suffered untold anguish in reveal- 
ing to his son Isaac the fact that he was the 
victim to be offered upon Moriah’s holy altar. 
Not so the task of our friend in acquainting her 
child with the nature of the work to which she 
had been consecrated. Trust a mother’s careful 
hand and loving heart to make whatever impress 
she desires upon the little being whose every 
life-pulse beats in sympathy with her own. 

When the golden head of seven summers rev- 
erentially bowed at her knee, and lisped its sol- 
emn “Our Father,” and then at the close sub- 
joined its petition for “mother and relatives,” a 
gentle voice taught it, “and bless the heathen, 
too.” When at the sunset hour twilight brought 
a cessation from the toil of the needle, and weary 
little feet sought the parent’s side, and begged a 
story told, there was heard the touching story of 
the cross and kindred themes. And when the 
child-eye glistened with interest as a Savior’s 
love was made plain to it, in that he came a mis- 
sionary from heaven down to the wicked earth, 
there adroitly followed a story of the thousands 
of little children to whom as yet the Savior was 
unknown; and while the little breast still heaved 
with the emotion that it was unable to repress 
for their sad condition, then came the question, 
“Would not my daughter love te go and teach 
these poor heathen children?’ Thus intermin- 
gled in the golden threads of which this child- 
life was woven, glittered constantly sympathy 
and love for the remote and degraded of her 
race, 

Nor were these wayside teachings of the mother 
left destitute of present indications of the Mas- 
ter’s approval. Ere childhood had fully bloomed 
into girlhood, the young heart consecrated itself 
to God, and upon a long-remembered Sabbath 
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morning, in the early spring-time of the year, 
publicly professed its faith before angels and men. 

The succeeding work of education proved an 
earnest and an arduous work. The task of se- 
lecting a good female school at a period when 
such institutions were rare beyond present belief; 
the patient toil of weeks and months, taxing 
eye, and hand, and strength almost beyond en- 
durance, to meet personal wants, tuition bills, 
and the varied et ceteras which life in its most 
economical garb requires; all these left little time 
for rest or recreation. But who may know the 
surpassing richness of those communings of kin- 
dred spirits—the elder and the younger—beside 
the dying embers of the winter’s grate, or in the 
fading twilight of summer’s fiery glow, when, 
the lessons learned, the household duties ended, 
the past was recounted with thanksgiving, and 
the future, with its partings, its dim, uncertain 
windings, its self-denying toils, and, perhaps, 
lonely and unmarked grave, far from home-tree 
and kindred, was spoken of calmly, hopefully; 
Faith’s eye noting not the clouds which gath- 
ered upon the distant horizon, but kindling and 
rejoicing in the brilliant bow of Promise which 
spanned the whole scene, even from the bridge 
of the Present afar to the confines of Eternity! 

The year of separation had not yet come, 
when a black seal and a superscription in an 
unfamiliar hand announced that the youthful 
soldier of the “offering time” had fallen at his 
post, at an hour when the battle grew the hot- 
test, and Pagan voices had nearly learned to 
shout the victory of the cross. There came a 
heavy shadow with the tidings, dimming for a 
season trust and purpose. But it was the voice 
which Peter, and James, and John heard out of 
the cloud which overshadowed them upon the 
Mount of Transfiguration which, in comforting 
accents, was heard at this hour, “What I do 
thou knowest not now, but thou shalt know 
hereafter.” 

The fire which burned upon the altar of sacri- 
fice glowed into a yet purer flame. Talents, pe- 
culiar fitness for the work, unfaltering zeal, had 
proven themselves no barrier against the inroads 
of the destroyer death. Stilled by the Master's 
voice, they slept, while above the earth-cold pil- 
low an unreaped harvest perished through lack of 
laborers. To the mother’s finite eye clouds and 
darkness seemed in very deed to be the habita- 
tion of the eternal throne. But firmly fixed 
upon the Rock of Ages, the night of fiery trial 
passed away, and with its passage there ceased 
to mingle with the morning and evening oblation 
the unhallowed ambition for fame and Christian 
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renown, which hitherto, all unconsciously, had 
perfumed the daily sacrifice, and ascended an un- 
pleasant savor in the nostrils of the Most High. 
Before the mercy-seat the chastened spirit hasted 
to offer the first fruits of her newly found treas- 
ures of obedience and trust; while from willing 
lips there was heard, in dedicatory prayer, “Let 
this my child be in thy hands only as the clay in 
the hands of the potter; use her as thou wilt—only 
grant that in life and in death she may show 
forth thy praise.” 

When a few months later, from school-hood 
there entered society a talented young female, 
wearing the richest laurels that can crown the brow 
of the school-girl—the noble self-consciousness 
of time well improved, sealed by the hearty and 
loving benedictions of her teachers, few would 
have recognized in her the retiring child of earlier 
days. The homes of wealthy relatives were now 
freely proffered to both mother and daughter; 
they being proud to claim kindred with her 
whose talents had won no little admiration from 
the dwellers in the land of Reality, which bor- 
ders close upon the realms of School-Life. 

The world wondered when the thoughtful 
maiden turned from these most tempting offers, 
and devoted the earliest days of her freedom 
from study to the holy work of educating other 
minds. The guiding hand of Providence had 
not yet designated the future pathway, wisely 
affording time and opportunity for the develop- 
ment of mind and character, so essential to in- 
sure success in her prospective work; and this, 
too, by an instrumentality whose adaptation to 
the end desired none may know save those who, 
like herself, have ministered at the intellectual 
fountain, and felt within the transforming power 
which the anxieties, duties, and joys of a teach- 
er’s life wield over the entire being. 

If there was wonder excited by the first step, 
it may justly be surmised that the emotion deep- 
ened into unfeigned astonishment when it was 
noised abroad that the choice of the maiden’s 
heart was a candidate for missionary labor in a 
new and as yet unexplored field of darkest 
heathenism. The more surprise was expressed 
because the seeming time of her decision was 
one when spiritual death reigned throughout all 
the Churches; and, though wealth was freely 
poured into the coffers of the mission enterprise, 
so closely fettered were the children of the holy 
covenant by an all-absorbing passion for gain and 
temporal pleasure, that scarce one amid a youth- 
ful host of thousands could be found who would 
heed the agonizing Macedonian cry. 

The “long farewell,” the parting embrace, was 
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bitter as if now for the first time anticipated. 
In the mother’s heart came back, with renewed 
might, the old conflict of maternal love against 
the toiling, and sorrowing, and wearisome solitude, 
which her anguish at parting depicted as shroud- 
ing the pathway of duty. But He who had 
demanded the gift graciously granted to the 
giver deliverance from all this fear, and strength 
to invoke a hopefal and even smiling benedic- 
tion upon her children ere from before her nat- 
ural vision they forever faded. 

It was over—the parting—and to the triumph- 
ing ranks of female missionaries, who on heathen 
shores seek to rescue souls from perishing, was 
welcomed another Christian heroine. Ina strange 
land and beneath unfamiliar skies the home- 
altar was reared, and upon it, at morming and 
evening, burned the incense of contentment, grat- 
itude, and love—the free-will offering of two 
pious hearts. Around the mission dwelling gath- 
ered the sons and daughters of the untaught race, 
and in an unknown tongue gave expression to 
the yearnings of their idol-weary souls after the 
Christian’s God. But before the preacher, in the 
public ministrations of his sacred office, could 
break to the hungry multitude the bread of life 
long hours, weeks, even months, of study must 
intervene. While from out the wounded side the 
living waters were freely flowing, famishing spir- 
its must eternally perish—because of the igno- 
rance of nouns and verbs! 

But while the herald was toiling through the 
language of the lip, the wife was teaching, con- 
quering, winning, all hearts to herself in the 
unwritten language of eye, and tear-drop, and 
example—that language which aione is common 
to all nations and is understood in every clime. 
The practice which the mother had feared would 
be powerless without the ability “to preach,” in 
the sequel proved the more eloquent to the dark- 
ened understanding. The hand that could com- 
pose a healing draught to ease the sufferer’s tor- 
turing pain; the eye that could mingle its tears 
with those of the Pagan mother beside the death- 
couch of her babe; the look of entreaty before 
which the bitterest vows of savage vengeance 
lost their ferocity—surely, these could belong to 
no other than a “good teacher.” 

Thus reasoned the heathen, and within the 
breast was intensified the longing to know the 
Christian’s God. Thus to the instrumentality of 
a womanly hand did this region of gloom owe 
its first glimpses of that Gospel light which, 
according to prophecy, must eventually deluge 
mountain-top and valley with the refulgence of 
its divine glory. And when at a later period 








the pulpit and’ press, endued with power from 
on high, rolled back the darkness, and scattered 
the seeds of eternal truth broadcast over the 
land, the prayer of faith and the earnest endeavor 
were not withdrawn; and who may tell whether, 
amid all her privation and solitude, this mission- 
ary’s crown of daily joy did not exceed in luster 
the rarest pleasures which her earlier friends at 
home ever experienced in their ceaseless routine 
of fashion and of empty show? 

And the mother—if from her long-silent lips 
there could come an answering voice to profess- 
ing parents, who at the present hour shrink from 
parting with the children of their love, whom 
the wants of the heathen world demand, as never 
before, she might speak of her life as of a day 
whose sunset scene far surpassed in tranquillity 
and peace its most joyous dawning hours; she 
might significantly dwell upon the descent of 
death’s dark valley, when alone, without hus- 
band or child to guide her faltering steps, there 
ever and anon was heard the dull, cold plashing 
of waters far below, and the timorous cries of 
wrecking voyagers, there was around her placed 
an everlasting arm, and to her failing senses there 
was made manifest a compassionate presence, 
whispering in tones sweeter than music, “My 
rod aud my staff—they shall comfort thee.” 

The voice of example is a persuasive voice. 
Does it speak in the above simple narrative in 
vain? Speaks it not to some parent, who, the 
love of Christ constraining her, will now dedicate 
her “cradle-treasure” to the work of the Master? 
Christian mothers esteem far too lightly the un- 
told power of infant consecration upon the future 
characters of their children. They leave till the 
season of harvest the work of the early seed- 
time, and then, in unfeigned astonishment, weep 
that their children—the noble son, the accom- 
plished daughter—shovld have turned aside from 
the paths of peace, and have devoted their choic- 
est powers to the service of the enemy of souls. 
How slow are these to learn that the holy trust 
of maternity is not fulfilled when to their chil- 
dren is administered shelter, food, and raiment! 
How long ere they realize that the buds of im- 
mortality which so lovingly cluster in the “ moth- 
er’s wreath” bloom not there as things of beauty 
alone, but as gifts from the paradise of the skies, 
transplanted to earth, that from the sunlight 
of her life they may garner in their mysterious 
cells the fragrance which shall render them a 
blessing to their race, or find in her uncongenial 
life the mildew and the storm which, withering 
the good, shall send them forth a blighting curse 
to society and the world! 
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When in the cradle the prophetic eye of the 
Christian mother shall be able to discern the 
heroes of the cross, the Wesleys, the martyrs, of 
@ coming time, and, with a zeal which no wor- 
ship at Fashion’s shrine can interrupt nor scoffing 
of worldling dim, seek to guide the consecrated 
child to his appointed ~pathway, surely, then 
Zion will not, as now, mourn because of her 
desolation, but, with a shout of triumph, will 
arise to lead on her bannered host to the con- 
quests of the closing struggle, which shall usher 
in the “Sabbath rest” of a redeemed race—the 
perfect kingdom of Him who “shall have do- 
minion from sea to sea, and from the river unto 
the ends of the earth.” 

To daughters likewise this voice speaks with a 
solemn emphasis—an emphasis which could not 
have been appreciated a generation earlier than 
the present. With increasing knowledge, woman 
falters under a burden of increasing responsibility. 
Improved talents, cultivated intellects, self-con- 
scious mental power, from within a labyrinth of 
time-sanctioned prejudices, seek a safe egress to 
the healthful realms of action, where exercise 
may plume the wing and impart vigor to the 
aspiring powers. 

Unsanctified womanhood seeks to satisfy the 
yearning of her intellectual nature by boldly 
clamoring for stations of public trust, which, if 
granted her, would rob “Lome” of its sanctity, 
and the word “mother” of its music. But these 
are not all who from our female institutions come 
forth fully equipped for the “life warfare.” A 
numerous throng there is who joyously hasten 
with their mental treasure to Calvary’s lonely 
mount, and at the foot of the cross gladly lay 
the burden down—a willing offering to the Au- 
thor of woman’s elevation, the glorified son of 
Mary of Nazareth. And as they linger there, 
the scene of suffering, of anguish, and of death 
changes to one of triumphal glory; and while 
the heavens above are parting, and angel voices 
are making vocal the morning with a hymn of 
celestial welcome, the Savior whom they love, 
with outstretched arm, accepts the sacrifice of 
“all for Jesus’ sake,” and directs to a work worthy 
of their noblest powers in the command, “Go ye 
into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every 
creature.” 

“The field is the world”—the scene of toil 
may be at home, or it may be abroad, amid the 
fleeing shadows of unfriendly lands. In either 
event educated woman, with her patient love 
and adaptive nature, is found to be especially 
fitted as the bearer of “glad tidings.” Shall 
not, then, the daughters, sisters, women, all of 





the “Church militant” below, forgetting the 
things that are behind, nobly address themselves 
to the holy vocation whereunto they are called? 

“Looking unto Jesus,” let them press earn- 
estly forward to enter the world-wide gate of 
usefulness which is opened to them by the three- 
fold nature of their sacred mission as “ preserver, 
teacher, and inspirer.’” When from the over- 
flowing abundance of our schools the wants of 
home are supplied, let them, without a murmur, 
remembering for whom they make the sacrifice, 
gladly hasten to lands where sister hearts are 
vailed in the despair of heathenism, and in the 
awakened thirst for the waters of life, in the 
falling tear of penitence for acknowledged sin, 
gratefully discover a joy which shall satisfy every 
longing, and triumphantly lead them onward and 
upward to a home and a crown, from whose 
tasted joys no exile can roam, and upon the 
noontide of whose glory the shadow of no sad 
parting can ever fall! 


—_— a _— 


PYRAMIDS. 
BY H. N. POWERS. 


Eacu mighty despot, through long years, 
May build his structures broad and high; 
But they who drudge cement with tears 
The blocks on which they wish to die. 
And ponderous fabrics, strong and stern, 
May frown above imperial bones: 
What are they but Ambition’s urn— 
Grand satires sneering out of stones? 
But they who labor with great thought, 
With purpose noble, calm, sublime, 
Shall build a pyramid which, wrought, 
Shall ask no shelt’ring care from time. 
Tts corner-stones repose secure 
In holy hearts and earnest minds; 
Each deed and triumph, wise and pure, 
With golden bands the fabric binds. 
The mighty epochs of our race 
Are chronicled in each broad aisle; 
They wear the soul’s eternal grace, 
And over change and ruin smile. 
They stand where Freedom’s cause had birth, 
Where beams the path Religion trod, 
Where Science drove the gloom from earth, 
And martyrs kept the truth of God. 
Strong arms are toiling not in vain; 
High Heaven shall grant one conquest more, 
When Love shall lose the slave’s red chain, 
And wash the blood-stains from our shore. 
Then prouder yet shall rise the spire 
That points the glorious action done, 
And like’a pyramid of fire 
Shall blaze the glory sought and won. 
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THE ILL-BRED GIRL. 


BY MRS. H. C. GARDINER. 


SHALL not introduce her to you, lady reader 

of the Repository, for you know her already, 
and have been as often annoyed by her as I have. 
You meet her in society, at Church, at the lyceum, 
in the concert hall, and feel condemned for hint- 
ing to yourself that if she must exist, how pleas- 
ant it would be to have her move out of town. 

She comes for a call, some fine cheery morn- 
ing, to your rooms, examines your toilet-table 
and your wardrobe, criticises the view from your 
favorite window, and, unmindful of your vexed 
countenance, peeps into your escritoir, overhauls 
your private correspondence and finds the pressed 
violet, the hidden memento of 

Well, I suppose that you are tolerably sure 
that you know her. At Church, last Sabbath, 
you noticed the impropriety of her late, rustling 
entrance, and could not wholly excuse it, although 
aware that it was arranged for effect. After she 
was fairly seated, and the worshipers were per- 
mitted to resume the thread of their devotions, 
you could not placidly tolerate the winks, and 
whisperings, and giggles that she exchanged with 
a taw miss of the same sort. You thought that 
ordinary politeness—allowing that the Gospel 
message was not of particular moment to her— 
should have induced her to give an appearance 
of attention to the embassador of Christ. 

Why, bless you, my dear, she was there for an- 
other purpose, and the organ might peal its most 
inspiring strains, and the clear voices of the choir 
might swell out in sweetest hymns of praise, but 
she was not to be diverted from her purpose, or, 
rather, purposes, for she has two. 

The first and most prominent is to display her- 
self—to be gazed at like an illuminated fashion- 
plate. She rejoices in the cognomen of Miss 
Polly Wiggle—appropriately, too, for she is ever 
on the alert, ruffling her feathers and laces, newly 
adjusting the gold halter and other heavy metals 
with which fashion and a barbarous taste have 
loaded her, and rearranging her plumage gener- 
ally. Her restless vanity is wounded when the 
handsome young men turn away, and, for mere 
contrast to the sickening show, listen attentively 
to the pure truth of God’s holy word. 

Her second object is to study the costume of 
others. A very fine study, one would think, to be 
pursued on the Sabbath in God’s hallowed temple. 
Nevertheless, thousands and thousands of ill- 
bred girls go to Church fifty-two Sabbaths in the 
year, who have no higher aim and no better per- 
ception of their accountability to the Lord of the 





Sabbath. They are as transparent as air to any 
sensible observer. Miss Wiggle carries home 
from Church, in her weak little brain, an exact 
pattern of every sleeve and collar, of every bon- 
net and mantle worn, even to the quaint little 
hood of aunt Prudence, who sits under the gal- 
lery. If you hadn’t known it before, this gaping 
at the attire of others would have proclaimed her 
an ill-bred girl. 

You often wonder, and so do I, why, or, rather, 
how she managed to arrive at young womanhood 
without acquiring a taste for the really beautiful. 
It is not her position in life that is in fault, for 
she is admitted—on sufferance, out of respect to 
her family connections—into intelligent society. 

Her home infiluences—which, however, she de- 
tests—are of a refined order. It is, indeed, whis- 
pered that the education of the heart, and the 
discipline of its selfish passions, were wholly 
“omitted in the early training of Miss Polly; but 
in society it is understood that her later educa- 
tional advantages have not been limited. Her 
step-mother, poor lady, has done her best to pol- 
ish her. Lavish sums have been uselessly ex- 
pended in the vain endeavor to stimulate her in- 
tellect and to cultivate her taste, and the result is, 
that she is able to jabber a little in French and 
Spanish, and to speak, in all its charming sim- 
plicity, the broken English of her babyhood. She 
can draw a little, and the landscapes that she 
sketches have this agreeable peculiarity, that they 
will do for any locality that chances to become 
fashionable, representing one place as strikingly 
as another. She knows nothing of history, has 
an idea that “good Queen Bess” reigned over 
Mexico, and smiles loudly at the bare idea of 
understanding the political aspects of the day, or 
of being interested in the solution of the great 
national questions that occupy every intelligent 
mind. She botanizes, but confines her researches 
to artificial flowers. The only thing of which 
she obtained a complete idea—even at school— 
was the importance of the varying fashions, and 
she brought away a list, learned by heart, of all 
the young ladies’ dresses. 

Like all ill-bred girls, Miss Wiggle is wholly 
above exercising the cardinal virtues of thrift and 
prudence. How she laughs at the economy and 
skill of rosy May Landon, who fits and makes up 
her own dresses so becomingly! How she exults | 
in the triumph of having rich dresses spoiled in 
the fashionable shop that she patronizes! It 
shows that she is no niggard. It tells the world’ 
that she don’t quibble for a penny. Won’t her 
open-handed prodigality charm the nice young 





men who, if worth catching, know that prudence 
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and economy go hand in hand with virtue and 
| happiness? What if she did say “No!” sarlily 
| and loudly to the pitiful and wan-faced beggar? 
| What if she does shut the door against the shiv- 
ering, half-starved child, of whose sorrows it is 
vulgar to know, except as portrayed by the nov- 
elist? Doesn’t she, every month, burst. out a pair 
of costly coquette gaiters, not nearly so large as 
her thick, spreading foot? Think of this one 
item of expense, and then judge for yourself the 
slanderous world that dares to call her stingy and 
selfish. 

Our fashionable, ill-bred acquaintance is at the 
| party this evening. Do you see her? Neck, and 
arms, and bosom just like Eve’s in Paradise, as 
nude if not as beautiful. In the hearing of an 
attentive young gentleman she descants upon the 
shocking vulgarity of Powers’s statue of the 
Greek Slave. The least bit of a blush, the listener 
thinks, would be in admirable keeping with her 
little set speech, but the blushes do not come till 
sundry hidden lacings and hooks and eyes, get- 
ting impatient of the strain put upon them, go 
off simultaneously like crackers in a barrel on 
_ the Fourth of July. 

The attentive young gentleman has money and 
is suspected of having brains. All the girls and 
their mammas keep an inventory of his worldly 
goods. In case of robbery they could identify 
the minutest article. It is whispered that she 
will be in luck who catches him. It is evident 
that our half-clad acquaintance is of this opinion. 
But you see in his looks a strong misgiving as to 
the propriety of wedding such a neck and—its 
suburbs. So, after a little chatting, a little com- 
monplace joking, you find that he has brought 
up for the evening—very likely for life—by the 
side of sweet, modest May Landon, who, in her 
| wnadorned loveliness and delicate refinement, is 
unconsciously very beautiful. Poor, poor Polly 
Wiggle! 

When we called with the Rev. Mr. Candor on 
her step-mother, did we not blush till our hats 
almost took fire at Miss Polly’s unconscious im- 
portance? When poor Mrs. Wiggle undertook 
to reply to our inquiries, didn’t she twitch the 
words out of the old lady’s mouth and shoot 
them at us as if we had been a mile off? Didn't 
she, in fact, perform the same friendly office for 
each of us, not excepting young Harry Lane, who 
| stammers so painfully when embarrassed? Did 
the clergyman find a chance to speak without the 
| running accompaniment of her tongue? Only 
' think of her entertaining a minister with the 
| fashions, and with the fine moral tendency of the 

theater, and with the absolute need of Christians 





frequenting the ball-room and opera-house for 
amusement. “Not,” said Miss Polly in her 
wisest manner, “not that a whole life should be 
spent in such recreation, but, using these indulg- 
ences as not abusing them, they should serve as 
resting-places on the journey toward heaven.” 

He looked at her for a moment attentively, as 
if in doubt how to classify the unusual gems she 
represented, and then absently, as if thinking 
aloud, replied: 

“Ah! Miss Wiggle,” he said, “if God should 
be pleased, on your death-bed, to endow you with 
common sense, it is as much as can be hoped for.” 

Unfortunate Mrs. Wiggle! sitting by so meekly, 
and with her whole soul rueing the day that she 
became a Wiggle. 

We are inclined to think that all of dame Na- 
ture’s clerks are not honest; that there is cheat- 
ing somewhere. The brains dealt out are, in 
many cases, short weight, and sometimes wholly 
omitted. It often appears that the usual quan- 
tity in the female character is so sadly perverted 
by the owner, as to give her the appearance of 
being wholly destitute of the article in question. 
This, in former times, gave rise to the supposition 
that women were created without souls. If the 
ill-bred girls of that day were as numerous as at 
the present time, we can hardly be surprised that 
Mohammed should have excluded the ladies from 
the heaven of his invention. In so grave a mat- 
ter politeness, of course, was out of the question. 
I can not assert that all women do really possess 
souls, because that frequently, when there is no 
apparent evidence of such possession, I should be 
at a loss to prove my assertion; but I do most 
conscientiously believe that Mohammed was mis- 
taken. 


—— 


THUS I8 LIFE. 


Ir we die to-day, the sun will shine as brightly, 
and the birds sing as sweetly to-morrow. Busi- 
ness will not be suspended for a moment, and 
the great mass will not bestow a thought to our 
memories. “Is he dead?” will be the solemn 
inquiry of a few, as they pass to their work. 
But no one will miss us except our immediate 
connections; and in a short time they will forget 
us, and laugh as merrily as when we sat beside 
them. Thus shall we all, now active in life, 
pass away. In a few years not a living being can 
say, “I remember him!” We live in another 
age, and did business with those who slumber in 
the tomb. Thus is life. How rapidly it passes! 
O, blessed are they who are held in everlasting 
remembrance! 
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AN EASTERN APOLOGUE. 


BDALLAH sat at his morning meal, when 

there alighted on the rim of his goblet a 
little fly. It sipped an atom of syrup and was 
gone. But it came next morning, and the next, 
and the next again, till at last the scholar noticed 
it. Not quite a common fly, it seemed to know 
that it was beautiful, and it soon grew very bold. 
And lo! a great wonder: it became daily larger, 
and yet larger, till there could be discerned in 
the size as of a locust the appearance as of a 
man. From a handbreath it reached the stature 
of a cubit; and still, so winning were its ways, 
that it found more and more favor with this son 
of infatuation. It frisked like a satyr, and it 
sang like a peri, and like a moth of the evening 
it danced on the ceiling, and, like the king’s 
gift, whithersoever it turned it prospered. The 
eyes of the simple one were blinded, so that 
he could not in all’ of this perceive the sub- 
tility of an evil gin. Therefore, the lying spirit 
wax’. bolder and yet bolder, and whatsoever 
his soul desired of dainty meats he freely took; 
and when the scholar waxed wroth, and said, 
“This is my daily portion from the table of the 
mufti: there is not enough for thee and me,” the 
dog-faced deceiver played some pleasant trick, 
and caused the silly one to smile. Till, in pro- 
cess of time, the scholar perceived, that as his 
guest grew stronger and stronger, he himself waxed 
weaker and weaker. 

Now, also, there arose frequent strife betwixt 
the demon and his dupe, and at last the youth 
smote the fiend so sore that he departed for a 
season. And when he was gone, Abdallah re- 
joiced and said, “I have triumphed over mine 
enemy; and whatsoever time it pleaseth me, I 
shall smite him so that he die. Is he not alto- 
gether in mine own power?’ But after not 
many days the gin came back again, and this 
time he was arrayed in goodly garments, and 
he brought a present in his hand; and he spoke 
of the days of their first friendship, and he 
looked so mild and feeble, that his smooth words 
wrought upon this dove without a heart, and 
saying, “Is he not a little one?’ he received him 
again into his chamber. 

On the morrow, when Abdallah came not into 
the assembly of studious youth, the mufti said, 
“Wherefore tarrieth the son of Abdul? Per- 
chance he sleepeth.” Therefore, they repaired 
even to his chamber, but to their knocking he 
made no answer, Wherefore the mufti opened 
the door, and lo! there lay on the divan the dead 
body of his disciple. His visage was black and 











swollen, and on his throat was the pressure of a 
finger broader than the palm of a mighty man. 
All the stuff, the gold, and the changes of rai- 
ment beloncing to the hapless one were gone, 
and in the soft earth of the garden were seen the 
footsteps of a giant. The mufti measured one 
of the prints, and, behold! it was six cubits long. 

Reader, canst thou expound the riddle? Is it 
the bottle or the betting-book? Is it the billiard- 
table or the theater? Is it smoking? Is it lazi- 
ness? Is it novel reading? But know that an 
evil habit is an elf constantly expanding. It 
may come in at the key-hole, but it will soon 
grow too big for the house. Know, also, that no 
evil habit can take the life of your soul, unless 
you yourself nourish it and, cherish it, and by 
feeding it with your own vitality give it a strength 
greater than your own! 


—--— e-—— 


LITTLE COURTESIES OF LIFE. 
“Til seems, said he, if he so valiant be, 
That he should be so stern to stranger wight; 
For seldom yet did living creature see 

That courtesies and manhood ever disagree !” 
HE little things of life have far more effect 
upon character, reputation, friendship, and 
fortune than the heartless and superficial are apt 
to imagine. There are few, indeed, however 
rough by nature, who are not touched and soft- 
ened by kindness and courtesy. A civil word, a 
friendly remark, a generous compliment, an affa- 
ble bow of recognition—all have an influence; 
while surliness, incivility, harshness, and ill-tem- 
per, naturally enough, produce an effect exactly 
the reverse. The American people, as a whole, 
are perhaps not remarkable for courtesy. They 
are so actively engaged in the bustle of life, in 
the outward movements of commerce and trade, 
that they have little leisure to cultivate and prac- 
tice those polished refinements which are the re- 
sults of education, of travel, and of enlarged 
intercourse with society. Nevertheless, we are 
not a discourteous people, and in the great cities 
the proprieties of manners and the civilities of 
form are attended to with a commendable degree 
of exactness. Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley, 
who some time since traveled in this country, de- 
scribes the citizens of the United States as “ par- 
ticularly courteous and obliging.” But a lady of 
refinement and accomplishments, and traveling as 
well for information as for pleasure, could scarcely 
gather another opinion, for the commanders of 
our steam-boats and the conductors of our rail- 
road cars are proverbially polite; while in intelli- 
gent circles, every-where throughout the Union, 
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a reputable stranger would, of course, receive 
marked and kindly attention. Still we are bound 
to confess that we are deficient in many of the lit- 
tle courtesies of life—courtesies that are admirably 
calculated to sweeten the intercourse of society, 
the interchange of friendly feeling, and the gen- 
eral communion that takes place from day to day 
between neighbors and companions. The excuse 
with many is, that they have not time to practice 
the civilities to which we refer—that they are 
too much engaged in more important matters. 
Thus a friendly visit will not be repaid, a polite 
note will be left unanswered, a neighborly call 
will be disregarded, a pleasant smile will be met 
with a cold look of indifference, and a cordial 
grasp of the hand will be responded to with re- 
luctance, if not surprise. All this may mean 
nothing, and yet the effect upon the mind and the 
heart is chilling and painful. The mistake that 
too many of us make is, in supposing that the 
courtesy is to be all on one side—that we are 
to receive every kind of attention, and return 
nothing. And this is an error which prevails in 
various phases of life, and to a greater extent 
than people are apt to imagine. The affairs of 
this world should be reciprocal. A person may 
be willing to confer an obligation again and again. 
But unless there be some manifestation of grati- 
tude and appreciation—unless, indeed, the dispo- 
sition be apparent to do something in return—the 
party that confers favor after favor will in the 
end grow weary of well-doing, and seek out some 
more grateful or more sympathizing object. We 
are all more or less selfish, and that description 
of selfishness which exacts an acknowledgment 
by word or by deed, either for friendship extended 
or affections lavished, is, perhaps, as little censur- 
able as any of the infirmities of poor human na- 
ture—if, indeed, it may be called an infirmity. 
We have somewhere met with the remark, that 
there is no such thing as unrequited love— 
th tt love which is not requited will soon cease 
to exist, inasmuch as the very nature of the pas- 
sion renders mutual regard essential to its con- 
tinued existence. In the general sense this theory 
may be correct, but there are, of course, excep- 
tions If, therefore, in grave matters of the 
heart—matters in which our all of earthly happi- 
ness inay be said to be involved—-reciprocily of 
a kindred feeling is absolutely essential, how 
much more will the doctrine apply to the little 
courtesies of life! A friendship of many yeurs’ 
standing has often, as we have reason to know, 
been chilled into indifference, coldness, and re- 
straint by some petty neglect or hasty remark. 
Distrust has been excited—a doubt, a suspicion, 





has been engendered, and the unwavering confi- 
dence that existed for years has thus been broken 
at once and forever. 


—_—_—so——_ 


TWILIGHT REVERIES. 
BY MRS. HARRIET E. FRANCIS. 


Geyt iy, gently o'er me stealeth 
Many a half-forgotten strain, 
That this quiet hour revealeth— 
Scenes I joy to greet again. 
Scenes that memory long hath hidden 
Rise with wild, exulting power, 
Filling every thought unbidden— 
Happy, sweet, entrancing hour! 
Childhood dreams again I’m dreaming, 
Reveling in their pure delight; 
Fairy magic lights are gleaming, 
*Long life’s pathway beaming bright. 
O, how sweet this fond illusion— 
Sweet to seem again a child; 
Sweet to paint, though all delusion, 
Coming hours in beauty wild; 
Sweet to bury all the sorrow 
That has passed since childhood’s day, 
And again to hope each morrow 
Brighter be than yesterday; 
Sweet to feel the fond caressing 
Of a gentle mother’s hand, 
And to hear a father’s blessing 
Said in tone so sulemn, bland; 
Sweet to hear my sisters’ voices 
, Joined with brother’s, merry, clear— 
O, how full, my soul rejoices 
At this visioned scene so dear! 
Yet thede are but glimpses stealing 
O’er the heart of by-gone hours; 
But their wealth is past revealing, 
And no words can tell their powers. 
For the hardest heart they soften, 
Free the thoughts from busy care; 
And I fondly hope that often 
I these soothing hours may share! 


—o— 


LIFE. 
BY MRS. M. A. BIGELOW. 


Lrg a rivulet flowing by, 
Like a summer zephyr’s sigh, 
Like a flower all frail and fair, 
Like a snowflake in the air, 
Such is life. 
Like the flashing meteor’s light, 
Like the eagle’s rapid flight, 
Like the cataract’s fearful sweep, 
Like the wave upon the deep, 
Even such is life. 
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“COME OUT OF THAT!” 

ERY imposing and very important is the 

position of a woman when she is hailed 
as “grandmother,” or, we should say, “grand- 
mamma’—we beg pardon for the mistake— 
mothers are out of the fashion now. There is 
something seriously responsible and equally flat- 
tering in having the charge of my son’s little 
girls or my daughter’s little boys, and a very 
pleasant privilege withal in permitting them to 
ride rampant over every thing in the establish- 
ment—from good manners at the table to balus- 
trades on the stairs. They are such “dear little 
creatures, bless their hearts!” and my grandchil- 
dren, moreover, which is quite enough to warrant 
them in any atrocity under the domestic firma- 
ment. Now we do not happen to be “a grand- 
mamma,” but we have the next right of con- 
sanguinity to smack and spoil a few of the rising 
generation under the name and authority of 
“aunt,” and in this capacity are often induced 
in our prejudiced benevolence to undertake the 
care of a brother’s eldest son “just turned of 
six.” The lady who owns him, frequently ap- 
peals to our tenderness and charity, and writes 
a heart-rending note, stating that symptoms of 
scarlet fever, whooping-cough, measles, or some 
such nursery plague, are appearing in the family, 
and that as the eldest born is free from contagion 
as yet, she will be eternally grateful if we will 
have him for a week or two. We are mentally 
convinced that these symptoms are “got up,” for 
the number of times they have appeared without 
further development is fabulous in medical his- 
tory. We are perfectly aware of the plain fact 
that Master Harry is one of the most tiresome 
and mischievous children ever possessed by dot- 
ing parents, and that his mamma flies in despera- 
tion to any subterfuge that will possibly form an 
excuse to “get ridof him” fora bit. A short time 
since a most fearful anxiety was expressed by 
the said mamma that the “baby” was threat- 
ened with a complaint which might become epi- 
demic in the family—we believe it was nothing 
less than the Asiatic cholera—and as Harry had 
not vet evinced any symptoms of the same, it 
would be a merciful kindness on our part to let 
her send him to us for a few days. Of course 
Harry came, and our usual peace and order were 
broken at the wonderful shrine of the darling 
little Harry’s precocious “cleverness.” We could 
relate much of the young gentleman’s work that 
might be sport to our readers, though it was 
death to us, but we do not intend making this 
a facetious article, merely an illustrative one, so 
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we shall proceed to state at once that the darling 
little fellow, after leading a life of unceasing 
activity that emulated the trials of Job, contrived 
to extract a promise from us that we would take 
him to the Crystal Palace. “Any thing for a 
quiet life,” said we; and as he had broken our 
letter-balance, picked all our choice yellow roses, 
and upset a pale of water in the passage during 
the morning, we thought it would be a wise 
course to get him out of the house at any incon- 
venience. We dressed him with all possible 
elaboration and taste, in his best velvet tunic, 
silk socks, and the various e¢ ceteras of small 
dandyism, finishing our labor with pushing, pull- 
ing, and screwing on a pair of tight kid gloves— 
a deed of toil which afforded us the silent convic- 
tion that we were a fool for our pains; however, 
we did our scrupulous duty by our nephew, and 
trimmed him off to perfection, strictly bidding 
him stay in the parlor and amuse himself with a 
volume of Punch, while we put on our bonnet 
and walking accessories. We were busy at our 
toilet under a most nervous pressure of haste, 
when we accidently glanced out of the bedroom 
window, and beheld Master Harry at the bettom 
of the garden, velvet tunic, silk socks, and all, 
with a dirty rake in his hand, up to his eyes in 
a cucumber-frame, wherein a quantity of moist 
preparation had been placed for vegetable pro- 
ductions. We threw up the sash in alarm. 
“Harry, you naughty boy, come out of that!” 
shrieked we at the top of our voice. “I’m only 
mixing it up, aunty; I like it—it’s such fun,” 
was the audacious reply. “Pray come out of 
that,” we shouted again with extra vigor, but 
there he remained in independent indifference. 
We clutched at our parasol, thrust a handker- 
chief into our pocket, and nearly broke our neck 
over the carpet in our undue haste to get down- 
stairs. The cook detained us for a minute or 
two on the landing; we gave some incoherent 
orders and hastened to the cucumber-frame, which 
we reached at the very moment when Harry 
contrived to tumble into the worst corner of the 
bed that he possibly could, and he arose before 
us in a plight which, as newspapers say, may 
be more easily conceived than described. We 
are afraid that we indulged in a sudden exacer- 
bation of shaking, slapping, and scolding; but 
the Genoa robe, the royal blue sash, and the ele- 
gant kids were destroyed forever. The Crystal 
Palace excursion was impracticable, and, alto- 
gether, there was some excuse for dereliction 
from my womanly fortitude. Master Harry in- 
curred such a serious expostulation, and such an 
extra box on the ear from his doting papa, who 
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| chanced to call at that unfortunate moment, that 
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some effect was created. The willful young gen- 
tleman seemed to think that “fun” might be 
purchased at too high a price, and within a few 
hours he came to us, exclaiming, in a tone of for- 
lorn repentance, “O, do forgive me, dear aunty; I 
know I was a naughty boy, and I do wish I had 
‘come out of that’ when you told me, for I had 
only dirtied my shoes a little then.” We looked 
on the weeping culprit with philosophical reflec- 
tion, and thought that his wish that he “had 
come out of that” in good time, might be cho- 
russed by older disciples of folly and rebellion. 


| We went on thinking discursively, and regretted 


that the homely warning of “coming out of 
that” is not more generally heeded by grown-up 
children of mischief before it is too late. Our 
tiresome nephew had given us a text for a few 
remarks, and here they are. 

Often have we passed the corner of a street, 
where the brilliant glare of gas, broad swinging 
mahogany doors, and rich plate-glass windows, 
gemmed with rainbow-colored cordial bottles, 
point out the “dram-shop”—where the artisan 
first enters with a tidy jacket and healthy face; 
where the poor man takes his initiate “drains” 
with steady hand and natural voice; where the 
foolish mother ministers the first glass to herself 
and the first drop to her babe, with a decent 
dress on her back and a degree of comeliness in 
her smile. What would we say to them as they 


| emter the infernal region of misery and ruin? 


What would we whisper in their ears, before 


| their fingers begin to tremble round the fiery 


glass, and their eyes to exchange the lucid glance 
of reason for the bleared and bloodshot leer of 
idiotey? 

We would only say “Come out of that” in 
time, or the jaws of death will yawn above the 
merrily slamming portal doors, and the miasma 
of prisons will breathe from those prismatic cor- 
dials. “Come out of that,” well-doing workman, 
before your fustian jacket is in rags, and your 
brains incompetent to guide your hands in its 
daily craft. “Come out of that,” offspring of 
Poverty, before Desperation and Disease bring 


| you to the lazar-house of Infamy and Insanity. 


“Come out of that,” young wife and mother, 


| before the flame of “drink”? has burnt up the 
| god-like springs of womanhood in your bosom, 
| before your child becomes a living curse to you, 
' and your days and nights are spent in umholy 


wretchedness. Beware of the dram-shop, and 


| turn in time to any voiee that says, “Come 


out of that.” 
We have known the well-bred youth—the 





gently nurtured and the fondly loved—go forth 
into life with Plenty and Ambition to lead him 
on his way. Two temples are before him. Here 
is a plain but nobly solid Pantheon, filled with 
the illustrious “toilers” in the cause of humanity 
and commerce. Those who enter it must work, 
and earn an honorable niche, made glorious by 
the respect of man and the approbation of God. 
There is an arabesque saloon of gaudy aspect 
and alluring attraction. The gambler’s cards are 
within it, wreathed with flowers, and steeped 
in perfume. The ruby wine and the fair-faced 
houris are enticing the young spirit to their 
seductive influence. The music of flattery is 
sounding sweetly over the choice viands, and the 
cheers of boon companions are breaking on the 
midnight hours. Jollity and recklessness are 
there, and Temptation flaunts in her gayest gar- 
ments. The youth is taken, like the moth by 
the wax-flame. Beware, young man, retrace thy 
steps, before the evils of dissipation have fixed 
their serpent hold. Listen to the friend who 
stands becKoning at a distance, and says, “Come 
out of that.” 

How frequently do we observe the mercenary 
son of Prosperity growing cold as the metal he 
worships! Look at his calculating eye and close- 
set mouth. Mark the rigid character of his brow, 
where one can fancy they see the figures of a 
heavy sum in “addition,” with the sharp furrow- 
lines beneath embracing the “sum total.” He is 
absorbed in “heaping up riches,” not knowing 
who shall gather them. He is turning away 
from the sunshine of Affection and the green 
fields of Happiness. He would cut the sil- 
very clouds into bank-notes, and coin the yel- 
low buttercups into sovereigns, if he could, and 
think the world improved thereby. He tells the 
stricken spirit beside him that sympathy and 
feeling are of no use to any body. “Don’t care 
for any thing, only put money in thy purse,” 
says he; and here ends his noble teaching. Son 
of Prosperity! whither are you going? Have a 
care. You are on the threshold of the stone 
sarcophagus of Avarice. Pass not into it too 
far, or your parchments and ducats may close 
up the entrance, and bury you before you are 
dead. Be a little foolish in your wisdom, lest 
men rejoice when you have departed from among 
them, and your name be but remembered as an 
item in Fortune’s ledger. The marble sepulcher 
which holds the living covetous is dreary and 
unblest. Listen in time while the cherub sprites 
of Generosity and Impulse can approach nigh 
enough to breathe at your elbow, “Come out 
of that!” 
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Let us walk through the choking purlieus and 


fetid courts of this fine city. Turn from the 
| palace gate, the mansion portico, the fashionable 
| park, and gay promenade, and let us inhale the 


foul atmosphere, where dark cellars and darker 


| kennels reek with disgusting impurity, where Fe- 


ver, Pestilence, and Death hold their unceasing 
festival, and the faces of the dwellers therein serve 
but as waymarks to acharnel-house. What shall 


_ we exclaim as we close our nostrils and avert 


our eyes from the surrounding horrors? This 
is what we will utter, “Rulers of the land, look 
at your poor neighbors. Belgravia has been 


' drained, why not Bell Alley? The blood of the 
_ weaver’s child needs the fresh light and air as 


much as that which flows in the veins of the 


, heir to England’s crown. Tum to your poor 


neighbors,” we repeat, “teach them practically 


| that ‘cleanliness is next to godliness.’ Help them 


in their struggle with filth, suffering, ignorance, 


| and degradation, and say to them with kindly 


accent and lifting hand, ‘Come out of that!’ ” 
We could carry on our theme to probably’an 
unwelcome length; therefore, we will terminate 
our speculations, hoping our readers are not scan- 
ning our trifling paper, and wishing we would 
“Come out of that!” 
Let a few “parting words” be given, and then 


| we have done. We would seriously advise all 


who are getting into the cucumber frame of ques- 


, tionable contents—let that frame be in what 
; mental, moral, or physical shape it may—to 


take warning by the result attending the ob- 
stinacy of our clever nephew. Do not persevere 
in a foolish course, till velvet tunic, silken sash, 
and the chance for rational pleasure are ruined 


| and lost; but if a kindly or experienced voice 


says, “Come out of that;” if a sister’s tears, a 
mother’s entreaty, a father’s injunction, a hus- 


' band’s wish, a wife’s prayer, or a friend’s advice 


become the medium of the homely but much- 
meaning request, obey at once with sense and 


' readiness, so that you can say, “I did well in 
_ ‘coming out of that,’ while ‘only my shoes were 


a little dirty.’ "—Zliza Cook. 
_—— 


CHEERFUL VIEWS. 


MELANCHOLY greatly hinders the usefulness of 


| many. It falls upon a contented life like a drop 
| of ink on white paper, which is not the less 


| 


@ stain because it carries no meaning with it. 
Let your happy soul rove through the truths of 
Scripture, as the happy herds through the green 
pastures. 





ROBERT, DUKE OF NORMANDY. 


BY E. L. BICKNELL. 


Henry I seized his brother Robert, conveyed him to 
England, and suffered him to languish in the castle 
of Cardiff twenty-eight years, where he died.—Oxp 
History. 

Tue sun shone bright on the ivied wall 
Of the castle strong and old— 

A kingly mansion it seemed, so tall 
And safe from intruder bold. 

There a lonely man came in and out, 
Nor beyond its bounds might pass, 

And languidly paced those walks about 
With a brow by gloom o’ercast. 

Proud and noble blood burned in his veins, 
And a father’s heart he bore; 

A pris’ner who might to a crown have claims, 
Might a freeman be no more. 

On the midnight stars, in arch of blue, 
He had gazed till it was pain; 

And the bird’s sweet song so well he knew, 
It charmed not his heart again. 

Nor the bright-hued flower, nor lowly one, 
Could relieve from bitter thought; 

While the lettered page of past deeds done 
But a shadowed lesson taught. 

The old halls echoed his tread for years, 
While for love and home he sighed; 

By a brother doomed to hopeless tears, 
A captive he pined and died. 


—_—_s?>——_ 


THE OPENING OF SPRING. 


BY E. C. HOWE, M. D. 


Mancu hath burst the bars of winter, 
And unloosed the icy chain, 

That so long has linked together 
Brook and river, hill and plain. 

Hark! a sound like distant thunder 
Rolls along the vale and wood; 

See above the sky is darkling— 
Now the earth is all aflood. 

*Mid the mountain’s rugged thicket, 
Echoes deep the storm-wind’s roar; 

And the swollen streamlets dashing, 
Through each narrow channel pour. 

On they ramble, now they tumble 
Over rock and foaming sand, 

With a headlong flight, ingulfing 
Level field and meadow land. 

Bright above the heavens are glowing; 
Beauty sparkles all around; 

Shining river, mountain streamlet, 
Lisp a low and mellow sound. 

On the hill-side flocks are grazing, 
Lambkins frisking on the lea; 

Merry peasant-boy and maiden 
Gayly join in sportive glee. 
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MY POCKET BIBLE. 
BY BISHOP MORRIS. 


T is a long time since Solomon said, “Of 

making many books there is no end.” Did 
his vision extend to the middle of the nineteenth 
century? to this age of book-making mania? 
Did his prophetic eye light upon the massive 
heaps of books now displayed in stores and 
stalls, and still accumulating in the depots of 
publishing houses, where they are thrown off 
by steam power at the rate of a volume per 
minute? I wot not. It, however, requires no 
inspiration to discover a vast improvement since 
his day in the facilities for producing books, and 
in the style of getting them up. A printed work 
bound up in book form is more convenient and 
elegant than a huge roll of written parchment, 
such as were used anciently, many of which 
were stationary because too unwieldy to be port- 
able. But whether there be the same amount 
of improvement as to the subject-matter of books 
since the days of the prophets is another ques- 
tion—one which each reader will decide for him- 
self or herself. It is readily conceded that mod- 
ern libraries present a fine appearance, arranged in 
extended rows of attractive volumes, tastefully 
done up in black and blue muslin, brown and 
red morocco, and calf gilt extra; and all this 
tinsel ornament, though it makes the contents 
no better, procures a more extensive sale and 
circulation. Some. customers buy to read for 
mental improvement, or at least amusement, and 
others perhaps merely to embellish their center- 
tables. Whatever may be the motive, to possess 
them indicates some taste, if nothing more, for 
certainly a handsome book is a beautiful orna- 
ment. Here my prolegomena must end. 

From all these attractive forms of modern 
lore, I now turn away to pay a tribute of respect 
to an old familiar acquaintance, my pocket Bible. 
In appearance, like that of its owner, it is unpre- 
tending and rather out of fashion. It has been 
in the regular service over forty years, has en- 
dured some hard campaigns and reugh fare in 
its day, and, as might be expected, its external 
beauty is somewhat faded. And yet I would 
not exchange it for one of Messrs. Harpers’ fincst 
pictorials, or for any book the world contains, 
having long since determined that 


“ My book and heart 
Shall never part” 


till death severs the silvery cord of life. My 
partiality is not founded upon its “outward adorn- 
ing,” but partly upon protracted companionship, 





and chiefly upon valuable service rendered, in 
the form of salutary instruction imparted to me, 
and consolation afforded me, by it on my per- 
ilous journey through this vale of tears. As 
nearly as I can measure with the eye, it is about 
five inches long, three and a half wide, and two 
thick, and is printed in double columns. On the 
imprint are these words: “THe Hoty Brisiz. . . . 
First American Diamond Edition. Baltimore: 
Published and sold by John Hagerty, No. 12 
Light-street. . . . 1812.” Ona blank leaf I wrote 
my name, and the cost price, $3, over the date 
“July, 1814;” and certainly I never made a bet- 
ter investment. A brief family register was sub- 
sequently entered on a blank page between the 
old and new covenants, containing a record of 
our marriage, names, and ages; some of which 
names have since been transferred to the records 
of the Church above—only my own and that of 
my son remain on the list of probationers. May 
we have grace afforded us to get as well through 
and as safely out of this world of trial, as the 
loved ones who have passed on before us, and 
are waiting to hail us on the shore of life! 

This Bible came to my relief most opportunely. 
I had been licensed to preach a few months pre- 
vious, and though I had another copy of the 
holy Scriptures, it was not so convenient and 
portable as this one. Its full marginal references 
afforded me much aid in tracing out correspond- 
ing texts, and explaining Scripture by Scripture, 
thus supplying in a good degree the place of a 
concordance. This little Bible became my con- 
stant companion and counselor, furnishing my 
daily task of reading, both stated and occasional, 
and, as a general rule, so continued for a long 
series of years, till my feeble vision could no 
longer conveniently trace the delicate impression 
of the “diamond” type, since which time it has 
been carefully laid up at home. When on my 


circuits, stations, and districts, it went with me | 


to every appointment, into every congregation, 
and bore testimony to the truth of my Gospel 
message. If other authorities were referred to, 
they were used only as explanatory of this. 
Nothing was relied on as canonical but the 
Bible. To it alone I have appealed for over 
forty years as the standard of truth, and as the 
only decisive authority on all questions of doc- 
trine, morality, experience, and practice, and still 
so regard it and appeal to it in the pulpit. O 
that I had more faithfully adhered to its pre- 
cepts, and more constantly relied on its promises! 
then had my peace been as a river, and my right- 
eousness as the waves of the sea. The Bible is 
the book which teaches us how to live and how 


























—_————_——_ 


to die, and the only one on the teaching of which 
we can safely trust our future destiny. While 
on the voyage of time, 


“Tt is my chart and compass, too, 
Whose needle points forever true.” 


May it lead us eventually to the blessed port 
of life! 

When I was young and my Bible was new, 
we had circuits that were circuits, requiring daily 
travel and daily preaching. Our auditors assem- 
bled in log-cabins, log school-houses, or under 
the forest-trees. We needed no reading-desk on 
which to lay our notes; for, while delivering our 
message, all the notes we used were in our heads 
and hearts, and if any new thought suggested it- 
self as we progressed in the discourse we let it have 
free course from the heart to the heart. Some- 
times the effect was thrilling; for while the mind 
is inspired with its theme, it occasionally takes 
both speaker and hearer by surprise with thoughts 
of life and words of fire. It is true that in most 
men, and certainly in me, it would be presump- 
tion to undertake the responsible duty of preach- 
ing without preparation; yet the best mode of 
preparation is not in a manuscript of measured 


paragraphs, but in prayerful meditation. Such 
at least is my experience. With a split-bottomed 


chair or small table before me for a desk, and 
this same diamond Bible open in my left band, 
standing in the midst of the people, I used to 
feel quite as much at home as I do now ina 
spacious church, with a ponderous folio Bible 
resting on a velvet cushion; and frequently wit- 
nesssed more signal proofs of awakening power and 
saving mercy, for in those days the word preached 
was wont to be in demonstration of the Spirit 
and of power, and great grace came down among 
the people. 

When mounted on horseback—the usual mode 
of travel in days of yore—this little Bible was 
uniformly a part of my Gospel armor; if not 
| open before me, yet in the pocket or portmanteau, 
whence it could be reached as readily as a warrior 
could draw his sword; and David had scarcely 
more confidence in his shepherd sling and brook 
stones going out to meet Goliath, than I had in 
this well-tempered Jerusalem blade, “the sword 
of the Spirit”—a confidence not in myself, but 
in the truth and in Him that sent me to “ preach 
the word.” My Bible, always in the service, 
winter and summer, spring and autumn, was nec- 
essarily exposed to many storms of snow, sleet, 
and rain. The stains upon it indicate that it 
was saturated with water driven through the 
Once in the winter 





leathern cover inclosing it. 
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of 1815-16, when I was on a circuit in Western 
Virginia, it bore me company to the bottom of 
a creek under the ice, the weather being so cold 
that my coat was frozen stiff in a few minutes 
after my escape from the water. By this mishap 
the bags containing my clothes and Bible were 
thoroughly drenched. Having rescued them, and 
recovered my horse, from which I got separated 
in the water, and traveled in this comdiiion over 
two miles to the nearest cabin, and carefully dry- 
ing it leaf by leaf, I saved the whole, except the 
cover, which fivaily came off. The second bind- 
ing in black leather, done in Zanesville in 1819 
or 1820, is only slight!y broken at the corners, 
and that not with ordinary use, but by violeuce 
inflicted by strong-armed “sons of thunder” at 
camp meeting, using it as a mallet, and pounding 
the ends on the naked wooden stand. Many 
times I rescued it from such abuse by withdraw- 
ing it from before the zealous preacher while he 
faced in another direction; for, although he was 
welcume to pound the board with his fist, I was 
not willing to see my unoffending Bible battered 
to pieces. That is a mode of handling the word 
of life not congenial to my taste. Expounding 
the Bible enlightens many; but beating it on a 
hard board enlightens no one, though it may 
possibly serve to frighten some hearers of weak 
nerves. Yet, after all, it is in a tolerable state 
of preservation—not a leaf is lost, ouly one or 
two slightly marred, and every word of the book 
is readable. 

Since my relation to the work has required me 
to visit all the conferences, this same Bible has 
accompanied me through all the states and terri- 
tories of the Union, except very few of the most 
recently organized. Day and night, whether in 
the city or frontier settlement, by land or by 
water, on horseback or in buggy, in stages or 
canal-boats, in steam-boats or railcars, it was with 
me as long as I could see to read it. Sometimes 
it has been my pillow on a hard bench, or on the 
| ground under the forest-trees. Frequently its 
words of truth and peace have gladdened my 
eyes and heart in the lonely desert, as well as 
in the populous city. And considering the great 
variety of scenes through which I have passed, 
and the numerous perils to which I have been 
exposed for forty years, it is marvelous that I 
never lost it; but here it is close by me. 

On a review of the past history of my pocket 
Bible, I am forcibly reminded of many things 
which to me at least are interesting. The date 
of the memorandum on the blank leaf—‘“July, 





1814”—reminds me that Time has shaken me 
by the hand, and sprinkled my head with his 
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hoar frost; that my youthful cotemporaries in 
the Lord’s vineyard have mostly disappeared 
from among the living, aud that far the longer 
end of my journey through this world is behind. 
Of the large class that entered the Ohio confer- 
ence with me in 1816, only one beside myself— 
Rev. William Holman—remains in the effective 
itinerant work. Many of them are dead, a few 
located, and the rest superannuated. Still, when I 
think of the venerable Joshua Wells, Joshua Tay- 
lor, William Burke, Joshua Hall, Thomas Wilkin- 
son, and others, who were admitted as traveling 
preachers before I was born, and who still linger 
on the shores of time, I feel that I am compara- 
tively young—not old enough to be classed with 
the fathers of American Methodism, and only 
claim to be one of the older sons. 

Another item of history suggested by this re- 
view respects the great change which has taken 
place in the Methodist family since I owned this 
Bible. In 1814 the whole number of Methodists 
in the United States was about 211,000, and the 
present aggregate is over 1,300,000, showing a 
net increase in forty years of more than one 
million, while their advance in church extension, 
missions, education, and general influence is fully 
equal to their numerical increase. Surely this is 
the Lord’s doing, and it is marvelous in our eyes. 

Many truths learned from this Bible have been 
beneficial to me, and deserve to be acknowledged 
with gratitude, a few of which I here briefly 
allude to. It taught me in early life that “wine 
is a mocker,” and that “strong drink is raging.” 
I have abstained from both. It also taught me 
to “let my moderation be known to all men.” 
This, too, I have endeavored to observe. And 
by the blessing of God on my regular way of 
living and laboring, my health, though poor in 
the first years of my ministry, has been wonder- 
fully preserved. I have not been confined to 
bed by any kind of affliction three days in thirty 
years, and am now as free from sickness and 
pain as I was forty years ago, though not able to 
endure the same amount of effort I was then. 

Another and still more important lesson de- 
rived from the same source, is to “rejoice in 
Christ Jesus, and have no confidence in the 
flesh,’ and that “he that trusteth in his own 
heart is a fool;” but that “blessed is he that 
maketh the Lord his trust.” Now, in view of 
these wholesome instructions, I have for a long 
time endeavored to renounce all reliance on an 
arm of flesh, and, in the use of the appointed 
means, look to God through Christ for all needed 
blessings, temporal and spiritual, for life and 
godliness here, and for endless life hereafter; 





and then to rest satisfied, that all my interests 
for both worlds were safe in the hands of Him 
who deigns to be our heavenly Father. Thus 
I am calmly passing the afternoon of life in hope 
of an everlasting home in heaven, through the 
infinite merits of the great Redeemer, who loved 
us and gave himself for us, and all this as in- 
structed by my pocket Bible. 


-—-- > -- 


LIFE. 


BY MARY E. FRY. 
“1 pledge you in this cup of grief, 
Where floats the fennel’s bitter leaf! 
The battle of our life is brief, 
The alarm—the struggle—the relief— 
Then sleep we side by side.” 
IFE—thou mysterious mystery! too often 
looming in darkness over our devoted heads, 
again beaming like an angel of light; now rush- 
ing by in tumultuous waves, then beckoning 
us on in a voice soft as the dying zephyr of 
a summer day. With the faint light of our 
feeble dawn began thy existence; in the cham- 
ber of death ends thy fitful reign; farther thou 
art powerless, and to the sleeping millions can 
never again give what thou hast once bestowed. 
A moment ushers us on thy awful stage; no 
sooner are we there than thou hurriest us on 
to Death, who, more gentle, leadest us to a ban- 
quet prepared for the soul—to a house not built 
by mortal hands—to a city whose maker is God! 
Verily, thou art a solemn enigma never yet solved 
by mortal. The light and shade, cloud and sun- 
shine, joy and sorrow, that constitute thy being, 
envelop thee in a mystic cloud of darkness; our 
eyes are too dim to pierce within, and to ap- 
proach the penalty is death. 

But the Christian heedeth not thy mystery, 
for he looketh to a life that is beyond; he scorn- 
eth thy pleasures, seeking pleasures that never 
die; he courts not thy favor, living a life hid 
with Christ in God; and longing to depart, he 
grieves not at thy shortness. Thou exultest in 
triumph over the multitude, but the Christian 
triumphs over thee; thou pointest to the grave— 
he sings of a never-fading crown; thou whis- 
perest of the dark shades of oblivion—he shouts 
of a book of life wherein his name is written 
forever. He, assured of thy uncertainty, know- 
eth enough, knowing he must be up and doing 
while it is day; and when the night cometh, his 
lamp is trimmed, his wedding garments are on, 
and he waiteth in patience to hear the cry, “ Be- 
hold the bridegroom cometh; go ye out to meet 
him.” 
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THE PASTOR’S FAREWELL. 
BY MRS. F. M. TAYLOR. 


HE bright May sun cast its noon rays through 

the half-shut blinds, and the soft breeze 
fanned each cheek with its mild breath, while 
the perfume of the budding trees told that the 
long-wished-for spring had come, bringing with 
it its sorrows and joys for every heart. 

This beautiful day was the last Sabbath our 
pastor was to be with us; the afternoon sermon 
his last for many years, perhaps forever; and he 
who for two years had labored among us, and 
wor the hearts of all his people, was in a few 
hours to leave these loving hearts for a new home 
and a new people. 

At an early hour the church was filled to over- 
flowing, and a deep silence reigned among the 
crowd. As the last peal of the deep-toned bell 
died away, our pastor passed up the aisle, and 
ascended the pulpit steps; every eye followed 
him with a tearful glance, for full well did all 
know this was the last time that loved one would 
fill his accustomed place; and as he kneeled in 
prayer there was scarcely a head that was not 
bowed, or an ear that caught not every word as 
it fell from those trembling lips. 

Long will that prayer be remembered, and 
long after the words are erased from memory’s 
pure tablets will its impression remain stamped 
on the heart. With his hands clasped on his 
Bible, and his glowing face upturned, he pleaded 
for sins that were never his; he spoke of his 
people, and bore them before his God; he pleaded 
that once again he might meet them in that 
bright land where partings never come. 

His prayer ended, he commenced his theme. 
He spoke of his first Sabbath with us—of his 
hopes and fears; he spoke of times when dis- 
couraged, and when he almost walked in the 
dark; he told of hours when it seemed as if 
God had forsaken him, and he felt that his 
labors were all in vain; he mentioned the joyful 
day when that little band of young people came 
forward, and, standing before the altar, openly 
confessed their love to God, and made their re- 
nunciation of the world with all its follies. 

He told his people that he had not aimed at 
preaching great and learned sermons, that they 
might please the ear and not reach the heart, 
but he had endeavored to preach Christ, and him 
crucified; and as the words fell from his lips, 
it almost seemed as if a Deity spoke through a 
human form. 

He addressed the impenitent; he invited them 
to come and drink from the wells of salvation. 





He spoke to his own little flock, the members of 
his Church; he urged them to press onward un- 
daunted over the hills of trial and difficulty, 
and finally kneel with him at the foot of the 
great white throne. 

To the members of his own weekly class, 
those who had joined the little flock since it 
had been under his care, he spoke words of 
sweet consolation and kind encouragement, tell- 
ing them that he wished to have them as bright 
stars in his crown of rejoicing. 

He closed by telling his people of his deep 
love for them, and his never-dying interest in 
their welfare. He told them that were he ever 
permitted to have another charge, none would 
be so dear to him as these his first people. With 
quivering lip and moistened eye, he raised his 
hands over his people to pronounce his last ben- 
ediction; and as the sound of his voice died 
away and his hands were dropped, the multitude 
moved not, but wept, for they knew that their 
earthly shepherd was about to leave them—he 
who so long had guided the sheep of his flock, 
and cherished the lambs in his bosom. 

He descended from the pulpit, and all met 
him to say their last farewell. For each one he 
had a kind and loving word; and there was not 
one who wept not his loss as that of a dear 
friend; the orphans wept the loss of a father; the 
widows a consoler; the young their guide and 
example. 

He left us. The old parsonage was closed; 
the vines clambered untrained over the windows; 
the sweet-singing birds no longer wove their 
nests in the old trees; the garden beds were over- 
grown with tangled weeds, and the downy thistle 
bloomed where so lately sweet flowers upheld 
their lovely heads, weeping tears of early morn- 
ing dew. 

Months passed quickly by, and then came the 
sad yet joyful news, that our beloved pastor was 
now a bright angel, singing the sweet songs of 
heaven. O, how we wept when they ‘told us 
that a strange hand wiped the death-damp from 
his brow; that no dear friend was with him to 
receive his last good-by; that the wide ocean 
was his grave; that the cold, dark wave was his 
pillow, and all that was earthly was gone forever! 

We have had other pastors, and listened to 
other voices; but no voice was so sweet, and 
no heart has won our love, like that heart that 
is cold, and the voice that is silent in a watery 
grave. 

We remembered the last words he spoke to 
us; and though our eyes would fill with tears, 
yet our hearts rejoiced; for as the sun shining 
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on the falling rain-drops forms the bright rain- 
bow, so the Sun of righteousness shed its rays on 
our tears of sorrow, and formed the brighter rain- 
bow of hope. 


——__.>———_ 


HEARTS OF OAK. 
GENEROSITY OF SAILORS. 

F generosity be the offspring of sympathy and 

unselfishness, we might well expect to find it 
strongly developed in the character of a seaman; 
for he is almost proverbially regardless of his own 
interests and full of consideration for the calam- 
ities of others. 

Perhaps his intimacy with danger and want 
of forethought may render him forgetful of him- 
self; perhaps his isolation from general society 
may make him ready to commiserate all the 
distressed. Of the propensity there can be no 
doubt. 

“Why what's that to you if my eyes I’m wiping? 

A tear is a pleasure, d’ye see, in its way; 

’Tis nonsense for trifles, I own, to be piping, 

But they that han’t pity, why, I pities they. 
Says the captain, says he—I shall never forget it— 

If of courage you’d know, lads, the true from the sham, 
’Tis a furious lion in battle, so let it, 

But, duty appeased, ’tis in mercy a lamb.” 

There never yet was a true sailor in whose 
career we might not find some illustration of a 
virtue so characteristic of the profession, and so 
honorable to humanity. A few instances may 
be profitable and iuteresting to all of us. 

On the 29th of December, 1807, the Anson, 
Captain Lydiard, was wrecked on the coast of 
Cornwall, about three miles from Helstone, and 
the Captain’s generous self-devotion was seen to 
be equal to the valor which he had lately dis- 
played in the reduction of Curacoa. 

When the ship first struck all was confusion, 
and the roar of the tempest only mocked the 
noise of the falling masts and the shrieks of the 
women. But the voice of the Captain, as, self- 
possessed and undaunted, he issued his orders 
to the panic-struck crew, restored hope and cre- 
ated confidence. When the mainmast went over- 
board it formed, very providentially, a communi- 
cation with the shore, by which Captain Lydiard 
encouraged his people to save themselves. Hold- 
ing on by the wheel, he continued to cheer and 
direct them as they, one by one, essayed the dan- 
gerous passage; and anxiously he watched their 
At last 
he was about to cross himself, when he was ar- 
rested by the cries of some one in the extremity 
of terror, and, proceeding to ascertain their origin, 


happy success or their miserable failure. 
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‘ mainland; but they also made the terrible dis- 

















he found a boy, whom he had lately entered, 
clinging in despair to part of the wreck, without 
strength or energy to attempt his own deliverance. 
Captain Lydiard did not hesitate, for he was re- 
solved that none should perish whom he could 
preserve. With one arm he held the boy, with 
the other he endeavored to support himself over 
the slippery and dangerous bridge by which he 
hoped to reach the shore. But his bodily strength, 
worn out as it had been by toil and anxiety, was 
not equal to the determination of his soul: the 
mast escaped from his hold, and the gallant and 
brave-hearted Lydiard shared a watery grave with 
the poor child he had so nobly attempted to 
rescue. 

Many such examples of heroic self-sacrifice 
must occur to the minds of our readers; but 
among them, perhaps, none has surpassed the 
noble and determined devotion of Captain Charles 
Baker and the crew of his Majesty’s brig Drake. 

This ship was wrecked in a fog on the coast 
of Newfoundland, on the 20th of June, 1822. 
Scarcely was she aground before her condition 
was hopeless. The sea was so heavy that her 
boats were successively swamped or stove; and 
the best swimmer of the crew, who endeavored 
to take a line to the shore, was dragged back to 
the ship, exhausted by the violence of the waves; 
but Captain Baker and his men remained un- 
daunted, and were, each one, ready to attempt 
any desperate enterprise for the safety of their 
companions. At length the boatswain succeeded 
in reaching the shore in the dingy—the only boat 
that would swim—which was, however, crushed 
against the rocks as he landed. While he was do- 
ing so, the wreck was driven near to a dry rock, 
and Captain Baker ordered the crew to take refuge 
on it, but he was obliged to reiterate his resolu- 
tion of being the last to leave before he could 
induce any of these brave fellows to precede him. 
When they had all gained this temporary refuge 
they found themselves but a few yards from the 


covery that their asylum would be covered at 
high water, and the waves were so boisterous that 
no man could hope to cross the narrow channel. 

till none showed a sign of fear or impatience; 
but the commander and his gallant band waited 
calmly for what seemed to them inevitable death. 
The boatswain now threw across to his comrades 
the rope which he had taken on shore, and there 
was another struggle among them, every man 
refusing to ke saved till he had been commanded 
to go by the Captain. Forty-four thus landed; 
six remained on the rock, but one of these was a 
woman whose hardships had taken away all her 
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energies. The next man to cross took her in his 
arms, and committed himself, thus burdened, to 
the rope; but that proved unequal to the in- 
creased strain, and neither of them reached the 
shore. The breaking of the rope deprived those 
who were left of all hope. In vain their friends 
on shore tied every available shred together to 
make a line; in vain they sought the nearest 
inhabitants for help; before they could return to 
the beach the waves rolled over the last refuge 
of Captain Baker and the remnant of his noble 
crew. Single individuals have before and since 
displayed similar generosity and heroism; but, 
perhaps, no body of men can be pointed out who 
have done greater honor to the name of seamen, 
or who have evinced more calmness, intrepidity, 
and self-devotion than the crew of his Majesty’s 
brig Drake. 

In those cases which we have mentioned we 
have seen men in a common danger disregarding 
themselves for the sake of their companions; 
it remains for us to give an instance of one, who 
was himself in safety, voluntarily risking his life 
to save those of his fellow-creatures. , 

We shall select an incident in the life of Sir 
Edward Pellew—afterward Lord Exmouth— 
when in command of the Indefatigable, which 
not only shows generosity and humanity, almost 
unparalleled, but is also calculated to teach us 
of how much value is the influence of a single 
decided and well-ordered mind in circumstances 
of danger and confusion. 

In January, 1796, when the Indefatigable was 
lving in Hamoaze, the Dutton, a large East In- 
diaman, with part of the second regiment and 
many sick on board, was driven into Plymouth 
by stress of weather; and, in consequence of a 
buoy having broken adrift, came ashore under the 
citadel. 

Sir Edward, accompanied by Lady Pellew, was 
on his way to dine with Dr. Hawker, the excel- 
lent vicar of Charles, when he noticed the crowds 
running to the Hoe; and, having learned the 
cause, he sprang out of the carriage and ran off 
with the rest. Arrived at the beach, he saw at 
once that the loss of nearly all on board, amount- 
ing to between five and six hundred, was almost 
inevitable. The captain had left the ship, on ac- 
count of indisposition, the previous day; but the 
officers who were on board had succeeded in get- 
ting a hawser to the shore, by which some of the 
people had landed. This, however, was a slow 
and dangerous operation; for the rolling of the 
vessel as she lay broadside on in the surf, would 
sometimes jerk the rope high in the air, and 





then bury it beneath the waves. Every minute 
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was of consequence, for night was approaching, 
and the wreck fast breaking up. 

Sir Edward was anxious to send a message to 
the officers, and offered rewards to pilots and 
others on the beach to board the wreck; but 
when every one shrank from so dangerous a 
service, he exclaimed, “Then I will go myself.” 
Availing himself of the hawser which commvni- 
cated with the ship, he was hauled on board 
through the surf. The danger was greatly in- 
creased by the wreck of the masts, which had 
fallen toward the shore; and he received an in- 
jury on the back, which confined him to his bed 
for a week, in consequence of being dragged un- 
der the mainmast. But disregarding this at the 
time, he reached the deck, declared himself, and 
assumed the command. He assured the peop!e 
that every one would be saved if they attended 
quietly to his directions; that he would himself 
be the last to quit the wreck, but that he would run 
any one through who disobeyed him. His well- 
known name, with the calmness and energy he 
displayed, gave confidence to the despairing mul- 
titude. He was received with three hearty cheers, 
which were echoed by the thousands on shore; 
and his promptitude at resource soon enabled him 
to find and apply the means by which all might 
be safely landed. The officers of the Indefati- 
gable were in the mean time exerting themselves 
to bring assistance, although not aware of the 
position of their Captain. Lieutenant Pellowe 
left the ship in the barge, and Mr. Thompson, 
acting master, in the launch; but the boats could 
not be brought along side the wreck, and were 
obliged to run for the Barbican. A small boat 
belonging to a merchant vessel was more for- 
tunate. Mr. Edsell, signal midshipman to the 
Port Admiral, and Mr. Coghlan, mate of the ves- 
sel, succeeded, at the risk of their lives, in bring- 
ing her along side. The ends of two additional 
hawsers were got on shore, and Sir Edward con- 
trived cradles to be slung upon them, with trav- 
eling ropes to pass forward and backward be- 
tween the ship and the beach. Each hawser 
was held on shore by a number of men, who 
watched the rolling of the ship and kept the 
ropes tight and steady. Meanwhile, a cutter had 
with great difficulty worked out of Plymouth 
port, and two large boats arrived from the Dock- 
yard under the directions of Mr. Hemmings, 
the master-attendant, by whose caution and judg- 
ment they were enabled to approach the wreck, 
and receive the more helpless of the passengers, 
who were carried to the cutter. Sir Edward, 
with his sword drawn, directed the proceedings, 
and preserved order—a task the more difficult, 
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as the soldiers before he came on board had got 
at the spirits and many were drunk. The chil- 
dren, the women, and the sick were first landed. 
One of them was only three weeks old, and 
nothing in the whole transaction impressed Sir 
Edward more strongly than the struggle of the 
mother’s feelings before she would intrust her 
infant to his care, or afforded him more pleasure 
than the success of his attempt to save it. Next 
the soldiers were got on shore, and then the 
ship’s company, Sir Edward himself being one 
of the last to leave. Every one was saved, and 
presently after the wreck went to pieces.—Zxr- 
celsior. 
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MISSIONARY SEWING SOCIETIES. 


BY REV. L. A. EDDY. 


N the glorious revival of interest in the cause 

of missions within the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, it is not easy to estimate the indebtedness 
of the Church to female influence. Not only in 
this country, but every-where in Christendom, it 
is, and has long been observable, that when a 
missionary meeting is called woman is the first 
to respond to that call. When money is needed 
for such purposes, it is woman that is most ready 
to lay aside her domestic cares, forego her per- 
sonal interests, and visit from house to house to 
collect funds. When needle or other work is 
called for to meet a special emergency, no ob- 
stacle not absolutely insuperable is sufficient to 
prevent her from promptly supplying the demand. 

More thrilling examples of moral heroism in 
the enterprise of missions are recorded of de- 
voted females than of the other sex. Much 
has been said in praise of the Spartan mother, 
who, buckling the war armor on her son, charged 
him as he started for the battle-field “either to 
bring back his shield, or be brought back upon 
it;” but how much more noble and morally 
sublime was the answer of the widowed mother 
of the missionary Lyman, when the dreadful 
intelligence reached her that her son had been 
most cruelly murdered and eaten by the cannibal 
Battas: “I bless God who gave me such a son 
to go to the heathen; and I never felt so strongly 
as I do at this moment the desire that others of 
my sons may become missivnaries also, and may 
go and preach salvation to those savage men 
who have drank the blood of my son!” Search 
the history of missions since the days of the 
apostles, and you will doubtless look in vain for 
a more illustrious example of devotion to this 
cause than that related by Rev. J. A. James. 








He observed that at a missionary meeting in his 
congregation among the contributors a youth of 
sixteen years came forward to enroil his name. 
When requested to state how much he wished 
to subscribe, he replied, with some diffidence, 
“Myself.” He was the eldest son of an unfor- 
tunate widow, to whom seven other children 
looked for support. The proffer of the young 
man could not be received without the mother’s 
consent. It was scarcely to be expected that 
her eldest son would be yielded up for the mis- 
sionary service, when his exertions might soon 
prove useful to his widowed parent in her indi- 
gent circumstances. “Let him go,” was the 
prompt response of the devoted mother; “God 
will provide for me and my babes; and who am 
I that I should be thus honored to have a son a 
missionary to the heathen!” In the prize essay 
of Mr. Harris on missions, it is further stated 
that this son, after laboring a short time in India, 
died, when the second son felt it his duty to 
walk in the footsteps of his brother. This was 
a new trial of the mother’s faith and zeal; but 
her ‘ready reply was, “Let William follow Jo- 
seph, though it be to India and an early grave.” 

It is, indeed, fitting that woman should excel 
in efforts for the propagation of Christianity. 
Not only is she naturally endowed with a more 
sympathizing heart, and susceptible of more ten- 
der regard for the wants and woes of others, but, 
if possible, she owes more to Christianity than 
the other sex; and, hence, it is not strange that 
her love for that religion which has done so much 
for females should be stronger. She is not ig- 
norant of the fact that every-where Pagan hab- 
itations are emphatically habitations of cruelty to 
woman. She knows that in uncivilized countries 
the depth of female degradation, and the intensity 
of her sufferings from lordly tyranny, and the 
prejudices and customs of societies, are in pro- 
portion to the density of Pagan darkness; and 
that in more enlightened lands woman is appre- 
ciated, and her God-given rights and position in 
society are recognized, just in proportion to the 
abundance and brilliancy of Gospel light diffused 
through that community. 

It is not, however, merely for the elevation 
and moral improvement of her own sex that 
woman toils in the work of evangelism. But 
disdaining all mere selfish or sexual considera- 
tions, she manifests her gratitude for what the 
Gospel has done for her by untiring zeal, and by 
taxing her ingenuity to aid in the enlightenment 
and salvation of all sorts and conditions of men. 
And among the measures devised to ameliorate 
the condition of the degraded and unfortunate, 
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it is not possible to estimate fully the value of 
those humble instrumentalities called “sewing 
societies.” é 

In calling attention briefly to the utility of 
these industrial associations, I am aware that 
doubts have repeatedly been expressed of their 
usefulness. Perhaps these doubts have in part 
arisen from occasional abuses of similar gather- 
ings. It must, indeed, be admitted that unless 
the object aimed at in such efforts be in itself 
praiseworthy and important, unless the religious 
element deeply pervade the meetings, unless sim- 
plicity and economy be exhibited in the arrange- 
ments for the entertuinment of the company, and 


| vigilance be observed to prevent the intrusion of 


unprofitable conversation, such meetings, instead 
of being beneficial, will be productive of positive 
mischief. 

In glancing at a few of the benefits of sewing 
societies, I mention, first, an advantage common 


| to all benevolent associations; namely, that aris- 


ing from a concentration of individual influence 
in a given direction. If the homely maxim, 
“Two heads are better than one,” is true, it is 


still more obvious that the union of twenty or 


thirty heads is better than two. As the collision 


of different sentiments often strike out sparks of 


truth, so the mutual interchange of thought and 
outgushing of: sympathy in behalf of any noble 
enterprise enlarges our conception of such labor 
of love, and inflames our Zeal in its prosecution. 


| It is in accordance with this law of the human 


mind that deliberative assemblies have from time 
immemorial been instituted; that social worship 
was divinely established; and those who fear the 
Lord are taught to speak often one to another. 
Indeed, the question admits of no dispute whether 
twenty ladies, however benevolently disposed, 
acting utterly independently of each other, would 


| be likely to hit upon as sagacious plans, and pro- 


duce in the course of the year an aggregate of 


| means to bless the needy, equal to the benefac- 
| tions of the same number accustomed to meet 
| often together for mutual counsel and encour- 
| agement. 


Secondly. Valuable pecuniary results are often 
reached by these organizations that could not 
otherwise be realized. There are many ladies 
who can spend an afternoon each week or fort- 
night in needle-work, the net value of which will 
be at least three dollars per annum, but who 
could do little or nothing unless their labor is 
made available. Thus thousands of dollars, or 
their equivalent, are annually realized as the 
aggregate fruit of such humble and unostenta- 
tious combinations of industry. Thus, also, the 





luxury of giving is placed within the reach of 
the poor as well as the rich; and if the reward 
of beneficence is in proportion not to the intrinsic 
value of the gift, but the personal sacrifice in- 
curred by the donor, no class of persons experi- 
ence more glorious proof of the truth of the 
saying, “It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive,” than earnest workers in these sewing 
societies. 

By these associations multitudes of sufferers 
have been supplied with food, and raiment, and 
the bread of eternal life, that otherwise would 
have perished. Whole neighborhoods of misery 
and crime have been transformed into commu- 
nities of comfort and cbodes of peace; and many 
an indigent young man, battling unsuccessfully 
with poverty in preparing for the ministry, has 
triumphed over every obstacle, and become a 
burning and shining light in the world, by the 
timely aid of a humble band of female disciples 
with their needles. In numerous instances, also, 
embarrassed Churches have been relieved, and 
a blessed career of prosperity secured, which 
church, to the disgrace of religion and: the tri- 
umph of malignant spirits, would have been 
utterly abandoned, but for the indomitable zeal 
of angels of mercy, who, with no other lever 
than the needle, lifted them from the slough of 
bankruptcy and ruin. 

Thirdly. The reflex benefits of these societies 
upon their own membership and the community 
should be especially noted. Ido not refer now 
particularly to their obvious tendency to repress 
narrow and selfish feelings, and arouse and keep 
alive a spirit of enlarged philanthropy, but to 
their manifest tendency to promote Christian 
union in the neighborhood where they are in 
operation—to extend Christian sympathy and 
influence in irreligious families. Nor is this all. 
As the rich and poor here meet on a common 
level, and freely converse and labor together, the 
effect is to subdue any predisposition to aristo- 
cratic ambition on the one hand, and cure all 
morbid inclinations to the indulgence of an envi- 
ous spirit on the other. Happy, indeed, is that 
neighborhood where all the professed disciples 
of Christ, whether learned or illiterate, rich or 
poor, often associate together on terms of Chris- 
tian equality to promote a common object; where 
factitious distinctions are unknown, and not the 
slightest indication can be detected either of over- 
bearing pride or green-eyed jealousy. I admit 
that if the disposition exist, it is not impossible 
to keep up a spirit of caste and favoritism even 
in such gatherings. By taking some pains, “birds 
of a feather. may flock together” even here, and 
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whisper exclusively with the few instead of striv- 
ing to be agreeable and useful to the many; but 
such conduct is so sadly at variance with the 
common rules of decency, to say nothing of 
Christian courtesy, that it is hoped there are very 
few places where a word of caution on this point 
is necessary. 

It should not be forgotten, that to obtain all 
the benefits from these circles of industry, it is 
particularly advisabe to include the young as 
well as elderly ladies. Indeed, a sewing society 
convened without the enlivening presence of 
youthful females is considered almost as defective 
in moral beauty as a domestic circle in which 
prattling infants have no place. The young 
should participate in these labors of love, not 
only in view of the importance of forming early 
habits of systematic beneficence, avoiding im- 
proper associations, and giving their attention to 
less laudable pursuits, but in view also of the 
influence exerted by this class of laborers upon 
every other department of society. Who has 
not observed that in whatever enterprise young 
ladies are heartily enlisted is seldom viewed with 
indifference by the aged, and never by young 
men? Hence, that pastor is to be pitied for his 
stupidity who has not learned that one valuable 
secret of ministerial success is the securance, by 
laudable means, of the hearty co-operation of 
this class of his parishioners. Woe to the cler- 
gyman who once gets the ill-will of the in- 
telligent and enterprising young ladies of his 
congregation! When he has rendered himself 
unacceptable to this class, he has, in most cases, 
closed the avenue to all hearts; and there is no 
alternative but to ask for a dismissal, take up his 
staff, and start off on a candidating itinerancy. 

In fine, such organizations are of special utility 
in a community, as they serve to draw the atten- 
tion of every class to the great truths which 
many in this mammon-worshiping age are apt 
to forget, that ‘no man liveth to himself,’ and 
that in proportion as the claims of God’s poor 
are met by liberal efforts for their relief, in the 
same proportion—nay, in a hundred-fold greater 
proportion—are blessings returned to the donor 
from Him who has declared that even a cup of 
cold water imparted to the needy shall not pass 
unnoticed or unrewarded. That “God takes care 
of those who care for his suffering poor,”’ is proven 
not only by the numerous promises made in be- 
half of those who honor God with their sub- 
stance, and the natural tendency of benevolent 
habits to secure home prosperity in general, but 
by the obvious practical influence of a well- 
organized, intelligent, and large-hearted system 





of public beneficence upon the immediate com- 
munity in which such plan is carried out. 

Allow me, in conclusion, to remark, that the 
above thoughts owe their origin to a deeply 
interesting gathering last summer which I had 
the privilege of attending, about two miles south 
of the village of Cazenovia, N. Y. It was a 
general meeting, in a beautiful orchard, of the 
sewing societies of Cazenovia station for social 
intercourse and religious improvement. ‘T'wo 
large tents had been erected—one of which was 
fitted up for a temporary chapel, and the other 
as a dining-hall. As the different sewing circles, 
though living in separate neighborhoods, had 
been laboring chiefly for a common object—“ The 
Five Points Mission’*—it was thought peculiarly 
fitting, with their companions and children, to 
hold a general festival, and thus celebrate the 
anniversary of our national independence. Ap- 
propriate addresses were delivered by four min- 
isters, when the company, consisting of nearly 
two hundred persons, partook of a bountiful re- 
past provided by the society in the immediate 
vicinity of this little camp meeting. The com- 
pany then returned to the chapel tent, and the 
whole was closed by a very delightful and profit- 
able love-feast and prayer meeting. 


en aie 


APRIL. 
BY MRS. M. C. BOWMAN. 


Hatt, thrice hail, to joyous Aprill! 
Nature proudly greets thee Queen; 
Sce the jeweled, silver maple, 
And the lawns in robes of green, 
Golden sunbeams, genial showers, 
Warbling birds ou bush and spray; 
Verdant meadows, woodland bowers, 
Blooming now on April day— 
Think thou not that sweet spring flowers 
All belong to boasting May. 


See the peach’s rosy blossom 
And the plum with petals white, 

Twining wreaths to grace thy bosom, 
Showing forth their glad delight: 

All performing pleasant duties— 
Flowers sweet, in varied tints, 

Violets blue and sweet spring beauties, 
Daffodils and hyacinths. 

But infant buds, now young and tender, 
Fed and nurtur’d by thy hand, 

Ere their grateful fruits shall render 
Thou wilt be in Fairy-land. 

Many are the charms thou bringest, 
Ere we see thee pass away; 

Then thy mantle kindly flingest 
O’er thy younger sister May. 


























GHOST STORIES. 


BY ALICE CARY. 
NUMBER III. 


F all the delusions that cheat us out of hap- 

piness, a good time, placed by many persons 
in some indefinite period of the future, is the 
most delusive of all. 

Aside from the terrible necessities of pain and 
death, to which we are every moment alike lia- 
ble, all times shape themselves to our actions, and 
that is the best time which is consecrated to good 
thoughts, or words, or works. The habit of sac- 
rificing daily the pleasant things in our reach, or 
of pushing them from us into the dark, in the 
hope that some future daybreak will shine upon 
them, is a great and fatal mistake. The happi- 
ness so put away will never return to us with the 
freshness and beauty that charmed us at the first; 
but if by chance it drift across our way again, we 
shall find it battered and worn, as it were; but 
likeliest we shall never see it any more; under 
some black cloud, and beneath some sudden 
wave it will have found shipwreck in the great 
waste to which we have trusted it—the gray 
surges will have run together where it went 
down, and our searches for what was a reality 
will be a season of heaviness and mourning, 
which we might well have spared ourselves. 

But even if we should, as is sometimes the 
case, meet again the joys that we have. sailed 
away from with determinedness to add thereby 
to some future enjoyment, it would be as though 
men and women should have their dolls, and 
kites, and marbles given back into their hands. 
The corner-stone will not fit in the capital, and 
the sill will make but a clumsy rafter. Just as 
truly as there is a time for every thing, so surely 
is there a thing for every time, and the thing for 
one time can be but illy jointed to another time. 
Childhood has its idle hands, its freedom from 
care, its improvidence, its sleep, and its laughter; 
youth has its light work, its pretty dalliance with 
hope, its eager zest of pleasure, its love, and its 
crown of love—marriage; maturer life has its 
more earnest quest of knowledge, its more solid 
achievement, and its more solemn joy; age its 
resting from labor, its farther-reaching vision, and 
its more steadfast faith, and in their time all these 
provisions are beautiful. Let the prattle of little 
children gladden the heart of the old man as he 
sits with his eyes fixed on the land he expects 
erelong to make, and let the young men and 
young women, for whom he has toiled, work for 
him in turn, nor seek to displace the baby glee 
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with the temperate enjoyments or the soberer | 





serenity of riper years—all are beautiful in their 
time. 

I do not mean to commend greediness, but a 
sensible and wise appropriation of the good gifts 
of God is, I believe, acceptable to him; for has 
he not made them and given them for our use? 

The story I have to tell seems to me to illus- 
trate this procrastination of enjoyment. About a 
year ago, as I was going through one of the New 
York markets, my attention was attracted by the 
pleasant countenance and tidy appearance of an 
old woman who kept a little stall outside the 
market-house. 

Her clean apron and cheerful face led me to 
examine her store of vegetables, which I found 
nicely prepared and of the best quality; and on 
making some purchases I found that for the same 
articles she demanded less than her neighbors. 

But over and above the pleasant face and the 
moderate prices demanded, there was an agreea- 
ble impression left on my mind for which I could 
not account. 

The next market day I found her again, and 
the next again. So, by degrees, we formed a 
kind of market acquaintance, alike advantageous 
and agreeable. She supplied me with all neces- 
sities in her line, and I never found reason to 
regret any purchase I made of her. Some part 
of the best of whatever she sold, cabbage or 
strawberries, potatoes or beans, she invariably re- 
served for herself and her boy, Frederick, who 
carried home for her customers whatever they 
bought of her. An intelligent, black-eyed little 
fellow was Frederick, performing with cheerful 
alacrity his various duties, and finding always 
some bright spot in every thing. 

He in no way resembled his mother, as I sup- 
posed the pleasant market-woman to be, both 
from the fact that he was always with her, and 
from her invariable gentleness toward him. One 
day when he had an extra large basket to carry 
home for me I gave him an extra sixpence, and 
the sunshine that laughed in his face contrasted 
unusually with the staid serenity of the woman; 
and on remarking it, she told me he was not her 
child, nor in any way related to her; that they 
had chanced to fall in with one another in the 
journey of life, and should probably continue to- 
gether as long as they lived. 

But I need not detail all the particulars of our 
ripening acquaintance; suffice that I came to know 
the name of the market-woman, which was 
Peggy Butler; that she lived in rooms in 
street, with the boy Fred as her housemate and 
helpmate; that she had never been married—had 
no wealth but her health and industry, and no 
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friends but such casual ones as her exemplary 
conduct made her among her patrons. 

Of the boy I learned nothing; for after having 
been informed that their ways had chanced to 
come together, I made no inquiry, and only as 
his obedience, good-humor, and active industry 
Indeed, 
the cradle that rocked him and the future into 
which he was hastening, had never engaged a 
moment of my time till one morning at the ac- 
customed stall I found aunt Peggy, as Fred de- 





_ signated her, alone. 


There was an anxious look in her face, and a 
hurried disposal of fruits and vegetables that told 
me all was not right; and on inquiry I learned 
that little Freddy had been run over by a fine 
carriage the evening previous, and was lying at 
home alone, maimed and bruised, the extent of 
his injuries not yet known. All that day I kept 
thinking of the lad, wondering how badly he was 
hurt, and whether he would recover, or if he died, 


how he would be buried and where; for in some 
sort the boy had endeared himself to me, and I 


went over mentally all my acquaintance with 
him—how sometimes I had seen him without 
shoes of frosty mornings, and at other times 


| swaying from side to side of the path under a 


burden too heavy for him. Much of our talk to- 
gether came back to me, and I found a precocious 


_ wisdom, on his part, in the memory of it, which, 


till then, had never impressed me. As we always 


: do, I kept hoping the accident was not so serious 
/ as aunt Peggy feared, and so the day went by and 


the night. I went early to the market in the 


, Morning, but the stall was empty, and each pic- 


ture I tried to make of a boy, with a shining face, 
was displaced by the white and settled look of 
death. A walk of a mile in the sharp air of a 
November morning brought me to the lodgings 
of the stricken Peggy Butler. They were not in 


_ @nice, open street, and entered by a broad flight 


of steps and ample and well-lighted hall, but ac- 
cess was had to them through crooked and nar- 
row streets, where the gutters were choked with 
thick, stagnant water, and pots, and barrels, and 


: baskets of decayed and decaying refuse, making 


all the air heavy and unwholesome. Many carts 
stood along the side-walks, and cellars with open 
windows, partly above ground, neighbored each 
other, through the apertures and windows of 


' which the noses of cows and horses were thrust; 


dirty children, to be counted by hundreds, swarmed 
along the filthy side-walks—some with red gluey 
eyes, some .ith crooked legs, some with mouth 
askew, and some with -heads having the appear- 
ance of mange dogs—quarreling, crying, paddling 





in the gutters, or pushing each other to and fro in 
sorry attempts at play. Women that seemed to 
have lost all gentle attributes of womanhood, 
screeched or growled their displeasure from over 
their washing-tubs along the alleys or from stitch- 
ing benches at the windows. Houses miserably 
old, and crowded from top to bottom—as appeared 
by the white-faced men and women who crept up 
from under ground to see or feel the sunshine, 
and the many night-caps at the garret windows— 
leaned against each other, or stood wedged to- 
gether, and seeming to have sunken half their 
original dimensions in the ground. Among these 
I noticed one habitation, a little more substantial 
than the rest, having an area about the basement 
for the admission of light, and the wooden steps 
leading to the battered door washed clean. Hav- 
ing rapped on the upper door in vain I descended 
to the basement, where I noticed, beside the en- 
trance, a sign of “fashionable dress-making,” and 
in the window two or three glass jars, one con- 
taining a few sticks of candy, another some spools 
of coarse cotton, and the third in part filled with 
cucumber pickles, in the bottom of which the 
dead flies had settled to the depth of an inch, 
and over which was a coating of white mold, 
The window contained also a pound or two of 
tallow candles, melted and stuck together, some 
bars of yellow soap, two boxes of “ pearl powder,” 
and a side of ribby smoked pork. The door was 
opened by,a young woman with a very slender 
waist, decayed teeth, thin hair, patched out above 
either ear and kept so by a quantity of white 
wadding, and having a greasy silk skirt adorned 
with flounces of a violently contrasting color. I 
caught a glimpse of a baby—sitting on a rag-car- 
pet that was glazed and trodden into one smooth 
and shining surface—having a little mouse- 
colored hair near the back of the neck, and the 
top of the head coated with what resembled bran 
and ashes—this little creature was amusing 
itself with a couple of uncooked pigs’ feet, or legs 
rather; and of an old woman, the tags of whose 
petticoat dangled about her ankle as she punched 
the fire with her foot, for she seemed to be tend- 
ing a kettle in which was a quantity of meat 
boiling; and I noticed she worked her mouth in 
anticipation of the feast, as a pair of calf’s eyes 
looked out upon her from the cloud of steam. 
The young lady closed the door abruptly, and 
without answering my inquiry, on learning that I 
required no fashionable dress-making, and I had 
recourse to the upper door again, almost assured 
that Peggy Butler was a resident of the house. 
This time my summons was immediately an- 
swered by a middle-aged mulatto woman. She 
































held in her apron some clean-smelling linen, 
which she seemed to have just brought from the 
line. A bright ring glittered on one finger and 
showy earrings dangled below her turban, show- 
ing her altogether to be neither poverty-stricken 
nor untidy. 

She put down the bundle of washed clothes 
and led the way up the narrow stairs, carpetless, 
but scoured white almost as the lime-washed 
wall, and pointing to the near door with a smile, 
as though she had received a service, descended 
with a propriety and quietude which showed me 
that she possessed that inimitable something be- 
fore education and above education, and without 
which the highest cultivation is but imitation 
after all. ; 

I afterward found my first impression quite 
correct, and Caty Smith proved to be not only an 
excellent washer and ironer, but also a model of 
amiability and polite manners. 

Aunt Peggy met me at the door, the tears in 
her blue eyes and the patient smile quite gone 
from her lips. She had not been at the market 
that day, she told me, and she didn’t feel as if 
she should ever care to go there again; if she 
had no body to work for nor to care for, what 
was the use? I tried to cheer her, but at best I 
am a poor comforter; and I no sooner looked 
upon little Freddy than I knew she had not over- 
estimated his perilous condition. It was not the 
arm tied straight in splinters, nor the bandaged 
forehead, nor yet the sunken eyes; but an inde- 
finable expression and seeming that told me he 
was lying very near to death. He was in no 
pain; that was all past, and with quickened spir- 
itual apprehension foreseeing the end, he lay calm 
as an infant rocking to sleep. He smiled when 
he saw me; said he was glad I was come, for that 
he could not talk much now, and aunt Peggy 
was lonesome. I told him I hoped he would be 
well in a few days and make her company again. 
He said he would like to get well to work for 
her, for that his true mother could not have been 
kinder to him than she had been; but that he 
was not so much afraid of death as he had been 
of the dark night many a time, and now that his 
arm was so hurt that he could not carry the basket, 
it was better he should go where there were no 
baskets to carry; and seeing how distressed aunt 


Peggy was, he called her to the bedside and asked | 


~ 


her who it was that watched with him before I 
came. She answered no one had been there but 


good Caty Smith; but the boy assured her with | 


great earnestness that waking out of sleep at day- 
light there sat by the bedside a young man, whom 
he described very minutely—the color of his hair, 
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his garments, and even the ring which he wore 
on his left hand. Peggy Butler seemed startled 
at the description, the tears dried up in her eyes, 
and questioning him further on the supposition, 
us I supposed, that she knew who the young man 
must have been, the answers corresponded in 
every particular with her suggestions. “Strange, 
strange,” she repeated, when the child concluded 
by saying the young man spoke not at all, but 
smiled sweetly and often, and as he looked on 
him seemed to vanish away, and it was only light 
where he had been. “Strange, strange,” and she 
fell to weeping more bitterly than before. The 
boy put his arm about her neck, and drawing 
down her face kissed her, and saying, “Don’t cry, 
O don’t cry!” fell asleep, and never woke any 
more; for while he slept the angel, of which he 
was not afraid, stole him away very softly. 

The noonday sunshine came into the room and 
lay on his pillow, and good Caty cut from her 
own flower-pot all the blossoms it had and laid 
them on his bosom, and having whispered some 
words to Peggy, tied on ‘a brave orange turban, 
and went away. 

I kept my place at the bedside, though the 
need was all past, while the bereaved woman 
walked wildly up and down the room, wringing 
her hands and moaning piteously. In about an 
hour Caty returned, and shortly after a stout old 
gentleman, accompunied by a hearse and a fine 
coffin—little Freddy was laid in it and carried 
away. When Peggy had in part subdued the 
violence of her grief, and while Caty, who seemed 
to be her friend and confident, went quietly about 
putting the house in order and out of view the 
coat, and hat, and other things that had been 
Freddy’s, she uncovered her eyes, and, as some 
sad solace for her grief, told me the story of her 
life. 

She had lived in the country when a child, and 
grown to be a woman there, and all the brightest 
memories of her life were connected with briery 
hedges and green hay-fields, meadow-runs and 
orchards, and the fresh-smelling furrows of newly- 
plowed fields: there her good mother had lived 
and died—there her brothers and sisters had 
grown from playmates to workmates, and so to 
men and women, and had found other mates and 
made themselves new homes, where, with chil- 
dren about them, some of them were living still, 
old men and women now. 

“But there is one thing,” she said, “which 
more*than all the rest endears my past life to me, 
and at the same time keeps me from returning to 
it: I had’a lover once—he is buried there.” 

After a few minutes she went on, “When he 
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died it seemed to me I could not live there any 
longer. I thought to get away from myself, but 
the experience of twenty years has shown me 
how foolish any such attempt is. Work and the 
little good 1 have had it in my power to do, have 
been all my solace.” 

“Tf your brothers and sisters are still living,” 
I said, “ it seems to me it would be for your com- 
fort to return to them.” 

She shook her head mournfully and answered, 
“No; I should have been happy but for them. 
Joseph Williams was the son of a well-to-do 
neighboring farmer—healthful and full of hope 
and courage—generous and cheerful, ready always 
to give up his own plans and prospects for the 
pleasure of others, and yet to laugh all the same 
and not to appear to have any thoughts for him- 
self at all; so by degrees every body came to 
think Joseph had no wishes of his own, and the 
more he did the more it seemed was expected of 
him, till he scarcely had any privileges or pleas- 
ures at all. We saw each other sometimes, and 
loved each other a great deal, but my brothers 
and sisters would not hear of our marriage. ‘He 
has ngt an acre of land,’ they said, ‘and what are 
yu to do—live in a hut and come home to father 
to get petticoats for your children?” Even his 
good qualities they turned against the young man, 
saying, ‘Why did he not work for himself and 
accumulate something, and not stay drudging for 
his father, who already had enough.’ And often 
when we could hear him whistle or sing across 
the fields they would say, Jo was wasting his 
time and trying to make Peggy hear how well he 
could whistle or sing, and that he would be a 
long time in felling a tree if he minded tunes so 
much. But for my part I could never see that 
his whistling and singing hindered his work at 
all; for there was never a young man in the 
neighborhood that could plow or chop with him, 
and as for horses, he could manage a team or ride 
with the best of them. But at last my folks 
would not see any good thing in him at all, and 
would repeat all his enemies said about him in 
my hearing, adding their own coarse comments, 
as though he were no more to me than to them. 
This was all hard to bear, but I said never a 
word, still loving him all the same in spite of 
their talk. Years and years went by so, for Jo- 
seph’s father was a man greedy of gain, and de- 
sirous above all things that his son should marry 
a woman who had money or land; and when Jo- 
seph said that he would never marry any body 
but me, he put the time away and away, and 
though he did not positively say it should not be, 
the blessed day seemed never to come the nearer. 





Joseph must stay with him till another field was 
paid for, and when that was done till a new fence 
was made, then till more cows were bought, then 
the house must be painted, and when that was 
done he had not house enough, and so from one 
thing to another it went, for it appeared that the 
more the old man got the more he wanted. At 
last the fall of the year came that Joseph was 
twenty-eight years old and I twenty-five. Often 
and often he would have broken away from every 
thing and married me, but still all the long years 
I said no, for my brothers sneered and my sisters 
called me selfish to love another better than 
them, and I had all the while hoped that a better 
time would come, and, indeed, it seemed a little 
nearer, for my sisters, without ever asking my 
pleasure, or thinking of it once, were married to 
please themselves; my brothers, too, had chosen 
mates, and though none of them seemed any 
more willing than formerly that I should marry 
Joseph, still I felt less obliged to sacrifice my 
own wish now than I used to feel. Every body 
began to call me an old maid, and my own folks 
would rally me and ask why I did not marry 
this one and that, just as if Joseph were not in 
the world. The fall, as I said, was come; old 
Mr. Williams was called a rich man, and had at 
last consented to our marriage, for he did not dis- 
like me except that I was poor—Joseph had a 
new cart painted bright, and a horse of his own— 
and had promised him half the profits of the 
next year’s crop. His father had a purse full of 
money in the desk, but said his son must earn 
for himself, as if he had not earned all that was 
called his father’s, or nearly all. 

“One day when I sat scheming about our future 
happiness, one of my brothers came in and said 
carelessly, ‘That scamp of a fellow, Jo Williams, 
gets worse and worse. He is too lazy to whistle 
now;’ and as I said nothing he continued, ‘he is 
lying across on the next hill sunning himself like 
a black snake.’ 

“T would not listen to more, but tying on my 
bonnet went right to the field where he was, for 
I knew at once that he was ill, else he would not 
have been lying on the ground. I was not mis- 
taken; his face was burning hot and his eyes 
looked heavy and dull, and though he tried to 
laugh and say it was nothing, I knew better and 
feared he would be very sick. We talked a long 
time to each other of our love and of the time 
when we should be married; but at length he 
said he must plow again, for that a part of the 
crop he was about to sow was to be his, or ours, 
as he said, with a smile. I tried to dissuade him, 
for I knew he was not well enough to work; but 
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he would not admit it, and went to work again 
the same as though he were ever so strong. 

“ All the rest of the day I was very miserable, 
often going up to the garret and looking across 
the hill to see if still he kept at work, and each 
time I saw him, though I did not hear him whis- 
tle, and it seemed to me he walked with feeble 
steps. My dreams were troubled that night, and 
I slept little; when, however, the sun came up, it 
seemed to shine so brightly I thought no one 
could be sick, and for a while kept about the 
house thinking of the time I was to have a house 
of my own. I was afraid to go up stairs to see 
whether Joseph were in the field, but kept try- 
ing to think he was, till I could endure the sus- 
pense no longer. He was not to be seen; the 
plow was in the furrow and only half the field 
broken up. I shaded my eyes and looked long 
and earnestly every-where I had ever seen him, 
but all seemed lonesome and as if something was 
wrong; his young horse stood near the door-yard 
leaning his head toward the house, as if looking 
for his master, and I could see no sign of cheer- 
fulness any where. Twenty times that day I 
left my work and went to the upper window, but 
saw nothing to encourage me. Night came, long 
and miserable enough, and morning, which seem- 
ed no better. I dare not go to inquire, for it 
would have been thought a very immodest thing, 
and so I suffered, O so much, all that day and 
night, and the next and the next, and for more 
than a week, when one of my brothers told me, 
as though it were a mere matter of news, that Jo 
Williams had caught cold lying on the grass and 
was not expected to live. 

“I could not have the mournful comfort of 
crying; but it seemed to me as I went about the 
house that my heart was bleeding itself all away. 
No one pitied me, and no one sympathized with 
me; but the same duties were expected, and the 
same cheerfulness as ever. 

“At length one night came word that Joseph 
was very bad and had sent for me, and, mindless 
of the darkness and the rain that was falling, I 
went as fast as I could. He was so changed I 


' would not have known him but for the smile, 


which was just the same. He told me not to 
leave him again; said he should not need me 
long. ‘He didn’t blame any body,’ he said; ‘but 
if he had taken more rest as he went along, the 
rest that knew no breaking would not have come 
to him so soon.’ 

“T had not been by him long when he com- 
plained of being cold, and when I pressed his 
hands close to my bosom he smiled and said they 
were warm enough; and so they were, for he 
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never knew any thing after that. The next day 
we buried him; his coffin was carried in his own 
little cart; and when I could not hear him speak 
nor see him smile any more, I wished I, too, 
might die and be laid by him, but death would 
not come for all my calling, and by and by the 
thought came to me that any where would be 
better than the place that constantly reminded 
me of him; so, under pretense of visiting a dis- 


tant relative of our family, I came to this great | 


city, ignorant of every thing that was esteemed 
most by my relations. 

“T need not disguise the truth, they were rich 
and proud, and,” she hesitated, and after a mo- 
ment added, “not such people as I had been used 
to at home. There was a young lady in the fam- 
ily who looked down upon me more than the 
rest, if that were possible, treating me always as 
though I was made of something else than flesh 





and blood, never speaking to me unless to order | 
me to wait upon her in some way. This treat- | 
ment I would not once have borne, but now my 
spirit was broken, and I cared for nothing save to | 


have a place to stay while I should live, where 
nothing would remind me of my lost hopes. So 
I told my relations I would stay in the kitchen 
with the servants and assist in the house work if 


they would allow me something to wear and eat. | 
“T scarce went above the basement from month | 


to month, so I do not know whether it were true 
or not, but it was told us that Miss Sophia—that 
was the name of the haughty young lady—was 
gone from home. I had reasons for believing 
that she was concealed in the house; I said noth- 


ing, and my suspicion was not dreamed of by any 


one. One day my relation, the person who came 


to-day and carried away littie Freddy, asked me | 


if I would not like to keep house by myself, and 
go into some little business of my own, talking 
very kindly with me, and saying it grieved him 
to employ me as a menial, and that he would as- 
sist me to such sum as I should require. Joseph 
had always delighted. in a garden, and for that 


reason more than for any other, I engaged in my 


present employment. I had not been a fortnight 
in my new home, which was at first very com- 
fortable, even pretty, when a loud ring surprised 
me one night, and on opening the door I found a 
basket containing a baby. I took it in, of course, 
and early the following morning, as if quite by 
accident, my relative called to see me; and though 
he had never loved children, and was not given 
to liberality, insisted on my keeping the baby, 
offering to assist me till the boy grew of years to 
work for me.” 

She was prevailed upon, and the old man 
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kept his word for several years, but his visits grew 
fewer and his assistance less and less, till finally 
| She was left dependent upon herself, and with 
little Fred, as she called the foundling, not large 
enough to assist her. She had now a hard strug- 
gle, and was forced to go from one place to an- 
other, each time finding her home a little less 
comfortable, till at last she had taken rooms 
where I found her, and where Frederick, just be- 


' ginning to help work and make company for her, 


was taken away. 

It was the carriage and horses of the person I 
saw that ran over the boy, as he was hurriedly 
crossing the street in the dark: “And so it is,” 
said Peggy, “the sins of the fathers are visited on 
the children.” That it was the ghost of her lost 
Joseph the dying boy had seen, Peggy had no 
doubt. It seemed to her, she said, that she 
had heard from him out of heaven, and from the 
fancy, if it were a fancy, she derived the greatest 
satisfaction. 

Poor little Freddy! I knew then nor ever noth- 


| ing more of his history, but troubling fancies 


helped me to account for the rich man’s helping 
Peggy to a home, and for his giving the dead 
orphan burial. Heaven grant that he may have 
found a father, and forgive those, whoever they 
were, who added the sin of abandonment to the 
sin that was before. 

While Peggy was telling me the story of her 
life and that of her orphan charge, Caty had been 
moving softly about, making no obtrusive remarks 
and offering no officious consolation; and now 


that the working was done, she lighted the can- 
| dle, for the night was come, and taking from the 
_ shelf a Bible read, “Let not your heart be trou- 


bled, neither let it be afraid.” And so in that 
humble room I left the women together, seeking 
consolation in the shadow of that Rock to which, 
some time or other, if we will not voluntarily go, 
we are driven for consolation. Blessed are they 
by whom that time is not put off. 


——_> -—. 


GO TO GOD. 


Wuen perils overhang your estate or your 
children; when disease and death threaten to dis- 
solve your dearest ties; when false affection blights 
your hopes; when the burdens of life press you; 
when trifles vex you—go to God. When you 
think of your sins; when you feel the motion of 
your indwelling corruptions; when you fluctuate 
between hope and fear touching the question of 
your spiritual adoption—go to God. Go—and 
tell your troubles. Go—cast your care upon 
him. 





EMPLOYMENT OF LITTLE CHILDREN IN 
HEAVEN. 
S every ransomed and glorified spirit will 
have its appropriate employment in heaven, 
it has often been asked—on what will little chil- 
dren be everlastingly engaged?—what sphere, or 
rank, will they occupy in the realms of light? 

“An infant’s soul—the sweetest thing on earth, 

To which endowments beautiful are given, 

As might befit a more than mortal birth— 
What shall it be, when midst its winning mirth, 
And love, and trustfulness, ’tis borne to heaven? 
Will it grow into might above the skies— 

A spirit of high wisdom, glory, power— 

A cherub-guard of the eternal Tower, 

With knowledge fill’d of its vast mysteries? 

Or will perpetual childhood be its dower— 

To sport forever, a bright, joyous thing, 

Amid the wonders of the shining thrones 
Yielding its praise in glad and treble tones, 

A tender dove beneath the Almighty’s wing?” 

Nothing is said directly on this subject in Di- 
vine revelation: something, however, may be 
drawn inferentially from inspired and celestial 
representation. 

The principal employment of the blessed in 
heaven—which constitutes no small portion of 
its conceivable beatitude—is that of worship and 
adoration. “And they rest not day and night, 
saying, Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty, 
which was, and is, and is tocome.” Rev. iv, 8. 
In the Apocalypse we are frequently taught that 
each glorified spirit will have a particular sphere 
appointed him, and each will be engaged on that 
particular employment which is congenial to that 
sphere; consequently, little children will occupy 
a sphere peculiar to themselves. We can not 
tell by what process their latent powers will be 
drawn out, expanded, and elevated, to meet celes- 
tial requirement. Those checks and obstructions 
which impede the development and action of the 
powers of the mind on earth, will be unknown 
and unfelt in heaven. And who can tell how 
readily and completely the mind will then burst 
forth, like the bud under the bright and warm 
rays of the sun, into an astonishing beauty and 
vigor? Where there are no barriers, that immor- 
tal principle of our being must unfold its noble 
powers ai once, and exert itself with a freedom 
and enthusiasm which would throw into the 
shade the proudest and brightest earthly philoso- 
pher. As little children are eminently fitted to 
take a conspicuous part in the everlasting services 
of the celestial sanctuary, we reasonably conclude 
that they will be chiefly engaged, with others, in 
hymning, with glowing rapture, the wonders of 
redeeming love. They will sustain in heaven @ 
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position similar to the young sons of the Levites 
in the Hebrew temple, who entered the court of 
the priests with their fathers, that their small, 
shrill voices might relieve the deep bass of the 
senior singers. They throng the inner courts of 
“the temple of God,” and are nearest the throne 
of the “King of Glory.” There will be a full 
choir of redeemed voices, and there will be a 
perfectly harmonious diapason in the immortal 
anthem chanted in the ear of the Most High. If 
the largest band in heaven will be composed of 
little children—as we believe it will—then the 
major part of the celestial choristers will be little 
infants. They will take the treble part of “the 
new song before the throne.” The sweetest and 
the loudest notes in the concordant symphony of 
the skies will issue from infant harps and infant 
voices. Their melody will be so perfect and 
transporting that listening seraphs will be struck 
with rapt wonderment, and charmed by its deep, 
thrilling cadence! They will derive new joy and 
rapture from the songs of little children in 
heaven! And O, how sweet to the ear—how 
ravishing to the heart of Jesus—will be the sound 
of infant voices around his throne! In the days 
of his flesh they gladly joined the enthusiastic 
multitude who cheered him on his way from 
Mount Olivet to the city of Jerusalem, and sang, 
“Hosanna to the Son of David.” And when 
the excited procession reached the Temple, their 
shrill voices were heard above the rest, magnify- 
ing “the King of Glory.” Their sweet music, 
and juvenile enthusiasm, were then pleasing to 
the heart of the Savior: how much more so will 
they be in heaven! Though the anthem peal of 
salvation will be “as the voice of many waters, 
and as the voice of great thunder,” coming from 
the voices of “ten thousand times ten thousand, 
and thousands of thousands,” yet, clear and dis- 
tinct above the rest—as the overwhelming song 
swells and fills the arches of the heavenly tem- 
ple—will be heard the shrill, sweet voices of re- 
deemed young children! 


—o— 


ODDITIES OF HOMER AND VIRGIL. 


Homer, it is said, had such an aversion to 
natural music, that he could never be prevailed 
on to walk along the banks of a murmuring 
brook; nevertheless, he sang his own ballads, 
though not in the character of a mendicant, as 
recorded by Zoilus. 

Virgil was so fond of salt, that he seldom went 
without a box full in his pocket, which he made 
use of from time to time, as men of the present 
day use tobacco. 








NATURE. 
BY MES. SARAH M. GEARHART. 


I rove her in her artless dress, 
Untrimmed by man, unsoiled by sin; 
She hath a power to charm and bless; 
She hath a power to woo and win. 
I love her in the quiet vale— 
The cool cascade and deep ravine; 
I love her when she drives the gale, 
And rides along in stately mien. 
I love her in the swelling bud— 
The evergreen and autumn leaves; 
I love her in the foaming flood, 
And where the day with darkness weaves, 
I love her on the mountain’s brow; 
Her robe the sky, the sun her shield; 
I love her when she deigns to bow 
And kiss the blossoms of the field. 
I love her in her garb of light, 
Presiding o’er the busy earth; 
I love her in her mourning night, 
The stars her brilliant diamond-girth. 
I love her with a fond delight— 
Her winning smiles, her sighs and tears; 
All, all are beautiful and bright— 
The gems that deck succeeding years. 


— > — 


THE DEAD MOCKING-BIRD. 
BY MRS. A. L. RUTER DUFOUR. 


Poor Harry! life to thee was warm and bright, 
A sunny sky where ne’er a shadow fell; 
A strain of music rich, and pure, and sweet, 
As the soft echoes of an ocean-shell. 
Thy little heart was full of mirth and song, 
No future loomed before thee dark and drear; 
No sad forebodings of thy coming fate 
E’er dimmed thine eyes’ soft luster with a tear. 
Love came to thee in every glancing beam 
That fell within thy tiny prison-home, 
In every leaf and flower that graced its bars; 
Ay, thou wert happy never more to roam. 
No vain repinings filled thy gentle heart, 
No useless longings crossed thy little breast; 
No gloomy passions dwelt within thy frame, 
To fill thy spirit with their wild unrest. 
The summer blossoms and the autumn winds 
Alike awoke thy glad and cheering lay; 
No ghostly phantoms of a hopeless life 
Disturbed the quiet of thy closing day. 
Thy pinions heavenward never soared aloft, 
But, ever prisoned, trailed in gloom and dust; 
And yet thy heart was full of grateful praise, 
F’en from the fickle thankful took thy crust. 
There’s good in all the great Creator made; 
For some good purpose every creature lives; 
And he, through thee, this lesson taught my soul, 
E’er to be grateful for whate’er he gives. 
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THE FAMILY THAT HAD NOT LEARNED HOW 
TO KEEP “THANKSGIVING.” 


BY HARRIET N. BABB. 

“TT’S such a pity John’s folks haven’t learned 

how to keep thanksgiving,” said an aged 

gentleman as he entered his home and took his 
accustomed seat in the warmest corner. 

“Not learned to keep thanksgiving, grand- 
father!” was the exclamation of some half dozen 
young people who had just returned in fine spir- 
its from dining at uncle John’s. “I think they 
keep it in grand style, and I’d like just such a 
thanksgiving every year.” 

“ And I don’t think they know how to keep it 
at all,” repeated the grandfather a little positively, 
as elderly persons are apt to speak when arguing 
with—what they consider—foolish young ones. 

“Why, grandfather, we had a nice time, I am 
sure. Didn’t you think it was pleasant, mother?” 

“Yes, very pleasant. Uncle’s have such a fine 
house, and so handsomely furnished, that they 
can entertain their friends most delightfully.” 

“ And, then, their fine piano,” said Mary, “how 
much it added to our enjoyment!” glancing, as 
she spoke, at the old-fashioned instrument which 
had descended from her mother to herself. 

“And their rich paintings, and all their fine 
engravings,” said Charles; “I am never tired of 
looking at them.” 

“Such pretty things as they have on their 
‘what not,’ too!” exclaimed little Sarah, “of ala- 
baster, and China, and glass; how I wish I could 
have it for my play-house! I did play pretend 
that it was for some of the time.” 

“ And, then, such a dinner as we had!” chimed 
in James. “They get all the good things that 
are to be found in market, no matter what they 
cost.” 

“Their dining-room is so large, and so nicely 
arranged for having company!” remarked the 
mother, to whom a small and inconvenient dining- 
room had long been a source of discomfort, though 
she rarely alluded to it, because she knew that 
her husband’s circumstances did not warrant its 
improvement. 

“And their elegant dinner service,” pursued 
Mary, “would make even an ordinary dinner 
seem attractive; but may be the food was too 
rich for you, grandfather; was that the reason you 
did not enjoy your thanksgiving dinner?” 

“No, my dear, your aunt was so kind as to 
have all my favorite dishes placed near me, and I 
did enjoy my dinner very much.” 

“Was there too much company there, then, to 
please you?’ 





“No, I love to see a crowd of happy faces, es- 
pecially on thanksgiving day; it does me good 
and warms the blood in my veins. Old people 
ought to go into company a good deal to keep 
their hearts from becoming selfish and contracted; 
and I shall be better a long time for the pleasant 
party we attended to-day.” 

“You think it was a pleasant one, then?” 

“Certainly. Your aunt and uncle spared no 
trouble or expense to make it so.” 

“Why, grandfather, and yet you said a while 
ago that they did not know how to keep thanks- 
giving.” 

“And I say again they have not yet learned 
how to keep thanksgiving.” 

“Not when they had such a grand feast, and 
entertained all their relations so handsomely?” 

“They certainly were kind enough to contrib- 
ute very largely to our enjoyment of the day, 
but I am afraid that not one of their own family 
was able to ente: into the true spirit of the enjoy- 
ment.” 


“You mean they had so much care and anxi- | 


ety. O it isn’t as if mother had had all that 
company to entertain. They have such experi- 
enced servants at uncle’s that they have only to 
give orders, and every thing is done just so, and 
no further trouble about the matter; so they did 
not have household cares to prevent their enjoy- 
ing themselves.” 

“No, I supposed not. They had not even the 








excuse of cares to plead in extenuation of failing | 


to keep this as a day of thanksgiving.” 

“You talk such riddles, grandfather; I don’t 
see what makes you think they didn’t keep it.” 

“Do tell us why you talk so, grandfather!” ex- 
claimed James, who really began to feel afraid 
that his venerable relative’s mind was becoming 
unsettled. 

“T mean,” replied the grandfather, “that, in- 
stead of a spirit of thanksgiving and praise for 
the blessings received, the whole family manifest 
a disposition to fret over little crosses, and to re- 
pine at ills often merely imaginary. However 
much they may be prospered in their worldly 
affairs, they have always something to com- 
plain of.” 

“That’s true: now, to-day, as soon as we were 
seated, uncle commenced telling of some business 
transaction in which he had not been treated 
right; and though the amount he lost was a mere 
trifle, he seemed to feel it as much as a poor man 
would do. He is always complaining of his 
book-keeper, too, who is really a faithful fellow, 
and saying he doesn’t see why it is he can not 
get any one to do his work as it should be done.” 
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“Well, that’s just like aunt, too. No body 
can ever do any thing to please her. She always 
orders the most beautiful hats, and yet is never 
suited with them, and her elegant dresses are 
never ‘just the shade she wanted.’ Though 
made by Mrs. B———-, who fits so charmingly, 
she is always sure that somehow or other they do 


| not set well, though it is impossible for her, or 


any one else, to point out any defect in them. 
Though she has such good servants, she is con- 
tinually finding fault with them, and saying that 
she does not see why it is she must have so much 


| more trouble with her help than other people 


have with theirs. If they chance to put a grain 
too little of salt into the soup, no one at table can 
enjoy his dinner for her fretting. Now, to-day, 
when I thought the oysters were cooked so nicely, 
aunt fancied they had not quite enough mace in 
them, and so commenced the old story of their 
willfulness and unfaithfulness.” 

“Well, my dear, we will not speak of that any 
longer,” said the mother, who had been vainly 
endeavoring to catch Mary’s eye. “We do not 
wish to notice the defects of our relations from 
any spirit of unkindness, but only that we may 
be careful to avoid the like.” 

“Well, mother, one thing is certain, that with 
all their wealth and their grand house, uncle’s 
are not half as happy as we are, just because they 
are always complaining and looking at the dark 
side.” 

“T think,” said the mother, “that it would be 
hard to find a happier family than. ours; and 
though we are poor, as compared with your 
uncle’s, we have, I trust, contented minds and a 
disposition to be grateful for the blessings we do 
enjoy.” 

“Ay, that’s the grand secret of happiness,” 
said grandfather, “that spirit of thankfulness for 
daily mercies which makes every day of your 
lives a day of thanksgiving; and I feel that the 
Lord will continue to bless you so long as you 
exercise it.” 

“But he hasn’t made us rich, grandfather.” 

“Do you know any rich people who are hap- 
pier than you are?” 

“No, sir; they have things to make them hap- 
pier, but somehow they don’t seem half as happy 
as we do.” 

“Then, believe me, God has given you wealth 
of which they know nothing.” 

Thus things went on with the two families for 
several years, every thing in which Mr. John 
Horne engaged seeming to turn to gold in his 
hands, while his brother, Mr. William Horne, 
was still, in the eyes of the world, a poor man. 





But the characters of the two families also re- 
mained unchanged—the one so fretful and un- 
thankful, the other so cheerful and grateful that, 
as grandfather had said, every day was “thanks- 
giving day” to them. The children, like their 
parents, were happy, though Mary still played 
on the old piano, and they had none of the pic- 
tures and ornaments which made their uncle’s 
house seem 80 attractive. Their dining-room was 
as small as ever, but no one guessed the incon- 
venience to which the mother was subjected in 
consequence, because she never complained of it. 
Her motto was not merely “ what can’t be cured 
must be endured,” but “must be endured cheer- 
fully;” and what a vast difference the addition of 
that one word makes! 

At length there came one of those business 
crises, in which no one seemed secure. Like 
those fearful storms which once in perhaps a 
quarter of a century sweep over the earth, pros- 
trating tall trees which had stood unmoved dur- 
ing so many shocks, and causing even the most 
firmly rooted oaks to tremble, so men, to whom 
failure seemed impossible, and even embarrass- 
ment in business a thing scarcely to be dreamed 
of, utterly failed to meet their liabilities; while 
others, who had always been considered perfectly 
safe, as they saw one business prop after another 
giving way, said, despairingly, “My turn may 
come next.” 

During this time the handsome fortune of Mr. 
John Horne was swept away, and he saw him- 
self and family, in one day, reduced from afflu- 
ence to poverty. Then, however, the true gold 
of their characters shone out resplendent. Their 
former complaints and murmurings were all for- 
gotten, and as they stood up nobly to meet the 
trial, self was overlooked in the desire each one 
felt to sustain the others. 

How much of the strength they displayed was 
granted them in answer to the earnest, agonizing 
prayers which their relations offered up, without 
ceasing, for them, can not now be known. 

“What do you suppose uncle will do now, 
father?” asked Mary, one evening, after a long 
pause, during which each one had been busily 
thinking of the altered circumstances of their 
relatives. 

“He is to become a clerk, my dear, in the’house 
of S——.” 

“Uncle aclerk! and at his age! how wretchedly 
they must feel!” 

“ Are all their things to be sold, father?” 

“ Nearly all are to be sold to-morrow.” 

“J should think it would almost break Emma’s 


heart to see the piano go.” 
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“They intend to try and retain that, so that 
Emma can support herself by giving music les- 
sons.” 

“Emma become a drudge of a music-teacher, 
and she so proud!” exclaimed both the boys. 

“O how unhappy they must all be!” 

“No, children,” said grandfather, “I think very 
likely they will all be happier now than they 
have ever been before.” 

“Happier, grandfather?” 

“Yes; hitherto their blessings were showered 
down so thickly upon them that they did not 
seem to appreciate them: now they will have to 
look around a little to find them, and the effort 
they thus make will bring happiness with it. 
Does my little Sarah remember how she teazed, 
last spring, to go into the country after wild flow- 
ers, and when told that it was too early yet for 
many flowers to be in bloom, and that if she 
would wait a few weeks the ground would be 
covered with them, she exclaimed, ‘O I shouldn’t 
care at all about picking them, then! There 
would be no pleasure in finding flowers when 
they were as thick as that. I would much rather 
have to search around for them, they seem so 
much prettier then? ” 

“Yes, grandfather, and it is true; I do enjoy 
the flowers much more if I have to run about 
first to look for them. Every one that I find 
then seems such a perfect treasure; and when I 
have to push away the dry leaves to find the 
dear little blue violets, they look so much brighter 
than if they had bloomed in plain sight.” 

“Mother, it is just two weeks till thanksgiv- 
ing,” said James; “I suppose we can’t have it at 
uncle’s this year?” 

“T have been thinking,” said the father, “that 
we had better have them all here to thanksgiv- 
ing; that is, if mother can manage to entertain so 
many.” 

“O yes,” was the cheerful answer, “we can 
get along somehow, and if we do have two sepa- 
rate tables it won’t matter.” 

“Tll tell you what let us do, mother: set the 
table here in the parlor. Then there will be 
room for all to sit down the first time, and when 
dinner is over we children will all take hold and 
help carry things away, and so we can have the 
room cleared in a few minutes.” 

“OQ that would be nice! 
mother?” 

“Yes, you may.” 

“Then I will tell John that we are depending 
on having all the relations eating their thanksgiv- 
ing dinner in our parlor,’ said the father, 
laughing. 


May we do so, 





The invitation was given in due time and with 
much cordiality, but uncle John’s reply was, 
“No, no, we must have you all with us this year 
in our new home. You must not refuse us, for 
we begin to feel that we can keep thanksgiving 
this year as we have never kept it before.” 

“Uncle John declines our invitation for thanks- 
giving, and says they can not think of being 
here on that day,” said Mr. Horne, as his family 
sat around the fire on the evening after the above 
conversation with his brother. 

“What! they don’t feel too badly to come 
here, do they?” exclaimed the mother with a 
startled look. “I shall go around and tell them 
that I insist upon their coming.” 

Her husband’s smile dissipated her anxieties, 
and when he went on to relate the purport of 
what had been said, her eyes glistened and she 
answered, “ We must go there, of course. What 
say you, grandfather?” 

But grandfather did not reply. He seemed to 
be talking to himself, and the children heard him 
say, 

“The clouds ye so much dread 
Are big with mercy, and will break 
In blessings on your head.” 


The morning of thanksgiving day was bright 
and clear, but the sunshine that streamed into the 
windows of the breakfast-room at Mr. William 
Horne’s was scarce brighter than were the faces 
surrounding the table. After the services in the 
church were over they all repaired to the house 
of their uncle. This was no longer the elegant 
mansion in which they had partaken of so many 
thanksgiving dinners, but a small, plain dwelling 
in an “ out-of-the-way” street. When seated in 
the low and very plainly furnished parlor, the 
children of the party could not help looking 
round in surprise, drawing contrasts between that 
and the elegant rooms in which their uncle had 
formerly received them, and thinking to them- 
selves that their relations must be very wretched 
at the change. But neither gloom nor discontent 
were visible upon their faces, and they were more 
cheerful in conversation than ever. 

“We particularly wished to have you all here 
to-day,” said the uncle, “because we feel more 
like keeping thanksgiving than we have ever 
done before. I suppose some of you think this 
very strange,” he added, as if in reply to the 
surprised looks of the children, and glancing 
around the room as he spoke, “but it is true; I 
feel more like thanking God for all his goodness 
to-day than I did one year ago, although I was 
then arich man, and I am nowa poorone. ‘The 
Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away, and 
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blessed be his holy name.’ I can now return 
thanks for even the trials which he has sent upon 
us, for they have been the means of revealing our 
mercies to us. For many years God showered 
down blessings upon us in such rich profusion 
that we overlooked them, and neglected to thank 
him for them; worse than that, we murmured at 
imaginary troubles and unavoidable crosses. I 
wonder now that God could so long have borne 
with my ingratitude and sin. When he first laid 
his hand upon me to take away my worldly pos- 
sessions, I fancied it was in wrath; but I see now 
that it was in mercy. We have so many things 
to be thankful for that we can not repine at what 
we have lost. Not the least of these is the con- 
sciousness that though reduced we are not dis- 
honored. By giving up every thing, all just 
claims will be satisfied, and we are simply begin- 
ning the world anew. No widow cries to God 
for vengeance on me for having defrauded her. 
No orphans point to me as the usurper of their 
rights. In falling I have not been compelled to 
draw any one else down with me. Have I not 
much to be thankful for? Do you wonder that, 
in view of all these things, I wished to celebrate 
taking possession of our new home by a genuine 





| sc1Vi ’ 
thanksgiving? 


There was no fault-finding at dinner that day; 
no grumbling over bad cooking, or details given 
respecting troublesome servants. The greater 
part of the dinner had been prepared by the 


| aunt’s own hands, so that she was in duty bound 





to like it, and the guests showed plainly that the 
dishes were such as they could relish. “Why, 
aunt, I had no idea you were such a skillful cook!” 
exclaimed Mary. 

“TI did not know it myself till very lately, and 
they all make me quite proud of my talents in 
that line; but, then, we never know what we are 
capable of doing till we are tried,” was the pleas- 
ant answer. 

There was much lively conversation at table, 
and a good deal of laughter, yet each one seemed 
to bear in mind that it was thanksgiving day, and 
that in enjoying the good gifts of their heavenly 
Father they must not forget the giver. 

Before the party separated some hymns were 
sung, Emma playing an accompaniment on the 
piano, and then a genuine prayer of thanksgiving 
was poured forth from the full heart of uncle 
John. When it was ended grandfather made a 
short prayer; the children thought it would have 
been a longer one if he had not been so choked 
by tears, and they wondered what made him cry 
when every body else seemed so happy. 

“Well, this was the pleasantest day I ever 





passed at uncle John’s; they were all so kind 
and so cheerful, for all they are poor!” was the 
exclamation of the children on their return 
home. 

“They have learned how to keep thanksgiving, 
now,” said grandfather. “And though they had 
to learn the lesson in a hard way, I am sure they 
will be happier all their lives for having learned 
it.”” 

Uncle John is still, in the eyes of the world, a 
poor man; but each one of his family is doing 
something toward maintaining an honorable inde- 
pendence, and they consider themselves rich and 
happy in that they have learned to keep “thanks- 
giving.’ 


—_—_?+-—-- 


POWER OF THE VOICE OVER CHILDREN. 


BLOW may be inflicted on a child, accompa- 

nied by words so uttered as to counteract en- 
tirely its intended effect; or the parent may use 
language in the correction of the child not objec- 
tionable in itself, yet spoken in a tone which 
more than defeats its influence. Let any one en- 
deavor to recall the image of a fond mother, long 
since at rest in heaven: her sweet smile and ever- 
clear countenance are brought vividly to recollec- 
tion; and so also is her voice—and blessed is that 
parent who is endowed with a pleasing utterance. 
What is it which lulls the infant to repose? It 
is no array of mean words. There is no charm 
to the untaught one in letters, syllables, or sen- 
tences. It is the sound which strikes its little ear 
that soothes and composes it to sleep. A few 
notes, however unskillfully arranged, if uttered 
in a soft tone, are found to possess a magic influ- 
ence. Think we that this influence is confined 
to the cradle? No, it is diffused over every age, 
and ceases not while the child remains under pa- 
rental roof. Js the boy growing rude in manner 
and boisterous in speech? I know no instrument 
so sure to control these tendencies as the gentle 
tones of a mother. She who speaks to her son 
harshly, does but give to his conduct the sanction 
of her own example. She pours oil on the al- 
ready raging flame. In the pressure of duty we 
are liable to utter ourselves hastily to our chil- 
dren. Perhaps a threat is expressed in a loud 
and irritating tone; instead of allaying the pas- 
sions of the child, it serves directly to increase 
them. Every fretful expression awakens in him 
the same spirit which produced it. Whatever 
disposition, therefore, we would encourage in a 
child, the same we should manifest in the tone 
in which we address him. 
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A CHAPTER ON SELF-MADE MEN. 
BY WILLIAM H. BARNES. 


HERE is a bond of relationship which binds 

great men together. They form a true broth- 
erhood, though many mountains and seas divide 
them. They all performed great labors, and then 
alike they awaited the movement of many slow 
years, ere their merit was known and their fame 
spoken by the world’s voice. Having had simi- 
lar experience they enjoy a community of soul. 

Yet the world, which is fond of making un- 
founded and unreal distinctions, has named some 
of the great men “self-made,” because they arose 
from very deep obscurity to the zenith of great- 
ness. This distinction is founded upon an incor- 
rect idea which many men have. The truth is, 
birth and fortune never gave any man much ad- 
vantage in the career of excellence. The way to 
greatness is as long and tedious, from the king’s 
palace as from the peasant’s humble hut. It is 
no more wonder nor honor for the son of a beg- 
gar to arise from the dust and become a great 
man, than for a prince of the royal line to reach 
the same elevation, as both must do this by manly 
and earnest endeavor. 

Hence, this peculiar honor which the world 
gives, and which many men gladly receive, is 
entirely beyond reason. If a man be truly great 
perhaps he may have some innocent complacency; 
but because he became great by his own effort is 
no wonder, for no man ever attained such success 
without some high resolve and earnest action. 
When a man stands upon a mountain top, and 
thus sees more of the world than he ever saw at 
one glance before, he is thrilled with ecstasy, be- 
cause he is up in the pure air of heaven, in the 
midst of such a glorious prospect, and not because 
he has gained that lofty place by climbing rocks 
and leaping dangerous chasms, for all men scale 
mountains thus. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said in honor 
of “self-made men,’”’? no one has ever been so 
independent as not to owe much of his excellence 
to outward things. I doubt not that these pro- 
pitious circumstances lie as thickly along the poor 
man’s path as by the way of the wealthy. It isa 
characteristic of true greatness that it is able to 
reach forth its arms and draw all circumstances 
to itself and make them subservient to its won- 
derful will, Hence greatness, if it owes not its 
existence, owes much of its success to the proper 
employment of external forces. There is the 
beginning of a life first implanted in the human 
body, but all the building up of soul is with ma- 
terials from without. Confine the spirit within 





the narrow limits of the human body, without 
any communication with externality, and no idea 
will penetrate the slumbering soul—the mind 
will be a rayless void. Through the five ave- 
nues of sense the wide world of nature, art, and 
humanity is continually making rich bestowments 
upon the soul. Every agent that gives a good 
idea to the mind shares in the honor of making 
the man. Then se/f is not the only architect of 
manhood, there are a multitude of builders, many 
of whom are forgotten as soon as their wonder- 
ful work is done. The great man is a product 
which is the result of many operating forces. At 
one time, while having such thoughts as these, 
many fancies came trooping over my soul, and 
finally assumed the form of 
A BIOGRAPHICAL VISION. 

I saw an inhabitant of the earth when he had 
been but a short while in this life. He was weak 
and helpless, able to do nothing more than utter 
afew sad moans. He had feet and hands, but 
he could neither walk nor work. Though he 
had a voice, he could say no words of gratitude to 
those who watched over him. 

I wondered if all things in their beginnings 
were as frail and helpless as he. I looked abroad 
and saw a shrub which no hand had planted. It 
spread forth its limbs and leaves, and drank in 
the rain and genial sunshine. While the branches 
went heavenward, it struck its roots deep into the 
soil and thus obtained for itself life and strength, 
I saw a feathered songster, as young as the in- 
fant, start from its native bough in the morning 
and mount upward into the blue heavens, singing 
a song to its Maker. The infant seemed the 
weakest of all things animate. Had it not been 
for the love of some tender-hearted friends, whom 
God had given it, I am sure the child would 
have perished. But a ministering angel watched 
over the helpless one, by night and by day, till 
her eye grew dim, and her cheek grew pale. 
When first he tried to lisp the name of “ mother,” 
she smiled, and taught him to say other and 
greater words. 

While yet she gave these lessons of love, the 
mother grew sick. She could no more watch 
over her boy, and grew paler and weaker every 
day. When she knew that death was near she 
wept, not because she was going to dwell with 
Jesus and the angels, but because her child must 
now be a lone orphan in the wide world. She 
had hoped to walk by his side a little way further 
in the journey of life. The boy was taken to 
her bedside. She placed her pale hand upon his 
head, and with a prayer and a blessing on her 
lips she died. The poor orphan was too young 
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to realize this great bereavement. In after years 
he remembered nothing of the measureless wealth 
of a mother’s love, which was lavished upon him 
in his infancy. But the mother did not die till 
she had fixed much of the earnestness of her 
own character upon his heart and soul. 

When six summers had passed over his head 
he knew but little more than he had learned from 
his mother before she died. His senses were all 
acute; he was a bright, restless boy, but he pos- 
sessed no wisdom. The universe above, around, 
and beneath was mysterious and unknown to him, 
but his young soul had neither strength nor cour- 
age to ask what it was or why. 

That he might know something that would fit 
him for manhood in the world, his friends took him 
to a small school-house where there was a kind 
teacher and many scholars larger and older than 
he. His first lesson seemed useless and unmean- 
ing to the young pupil. Had not the teacher 
been very patient and persevering the dull lesson 
might never have been learned. But he seemed 
to look to the great hereafter for his reward and 
labored faithfully. With slow and toilsome steps 
the boy walked along in the way of knowledge. 
The teacher taught him the secrets of his mother 
tongue, and thus gave to him the great key which 
unlocks all the sciences. By degrees the mystery 
of numbers became unfolded to his mind, and he 
stood in the vestibule of the great temple of 
mathematics. There was a glorious vista of col- 
umns and corridors before and above him, and he 
had no hinderance in the way of his walking for- 
ward and standing amid the splendors of the 
very holiest place of science. 

But the time came at length when the master 
and scholar must part company. On that day 
the teacher took his pupil to the summit of the 
mount of intellectual vision, and giving him the 
telescope of history he bade him look along the 
vista of past ages and take note of the great men 
of those times. He then spoke to his pupil 
words of encouragement and hope, telling him 
that he might equal the wonderful men of an- 
tiquity if he would. Finally he pointed to the 
limitless fields of science which extended away 
in beautiful prospect before them, and told him 
that these should be his inheritance if he would 
espouse the discipleship of God and truth. From 
that time, having finished his preparatory course 
in the village school, the young man became an 
earnest student in the great university of nature. 
He started not with any of the wealth of the 
world in his hands, but he was rich in the re- 
sources of his own mind. Industry was the life 
of his soul, and it made every action which he 


performed effective, and every step onward. He 
reached eminence in the intellectual world by pa- 
tiently going forward from the point where he 
bade adieu to his teacher. 

When he stood upon the summit of the hill 
of science, whence his range of vision extended 
to the utmost limits of discovered truth, the 
world gazed upon him with wonder, and desired 
to know his origin and biography. They gave 
him the greater applause when they learned that 
he sprang from obscurity, like a planet that rises 
from clouds in the east and goes forth enlighten- 
ing a hemisphere. He looked back to no long 
line of titled ancestry. He stood not on a foun- 
dation of gold or landed estate, but on the firm 
and abiding basis of his own merit. He was the 
maker of himself—the builder of that wonderful 
structure which arose grand and glorious in the 
eyes of the world, beautiful in its proportions, the 
joy of men. 

Thus thought I as this vision passed before 
me. Yet, as I have since pondered upon this 
brief biography, I have thought that perhaps this 
man did not wholly make himself. There may 
have been forces and influences which operated 
powerfully in his favor, which he has never ac- 
knowledged, and of which the world has never 
heard. The most of these influences passed 
away, perhaps, and were forgotten before their 
great result was manifested fully to the world. 
One of the most powerful influences in making 
him the man he is was his mother, who died in 
the childhood of her son. Perhaps no one re- 
members her excupt that son, and his memory of 
her ig now very dim. The kind schoolmaster 
who was so attentive to his young pupil in his 
first strivings after the good, the pure, and the 
true, deserves more credit than he has ever ob- 
tained, being one of the authors of his greatness, 
He labored to call forth the minds of his pupils, 
and to give them some of the rare delights of 
science. True, he never expected to obtain re- 
nown by performing these labors, for he did not 
know that any of the minds in his unambitious 
school would ever become great. And in this 
day, when there is such a continual strife for 
celebrity, a man ought to have fame for faithfully 
doing his duty without any hope of fame. If 
we knew his name it would be our duty to place 
it upon this page; but, alas! like the names of 
thousands of good schoolmasters, it is no more 
spoken among men. It is illegible upon the 
small, gray head-stone which the villagers placed 
over his grave. Though nameless now, he ought 
to be remembered, for he did something toward 
making one of the world’s great men. 
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Pedigree is the most frail of all foundations, 
and the most foolish of all pretenses. In this 
age the man who looks back to his dead ances- 
tors for locomotive force to enable him to make 
his way through the world, is thought to be very 
weak. Such a deep aversion to this foolish boast 
has taken possession of the minds of men, that 
many commit as sad an error in the opposite di- 
rection. When a man arises to wealth or emi- 
nence by his own exertion, he is generally dis- 
posed to magnify the difficulties which he has 
overcome. Such a man being “self-made” is 
continually dwelling upon the arduous efforts of 
his early life. In the often-issued editions of his 
story he has so greatly diminished his early ad- 
vantages that they now appear to have been far 
below zero. The parents of such a man are gen- 
erally shown to have been very poor and illiter- 
ate—totally unconscious that there was such a 
jewel in their household. To such young per- 
sons as are so unfortunate as to fall in his way, 
he is perpetually ringing the changes upon “early 
advantages,” and holding himself up as an ex- 
ample for laudable emulation. Without shoes 
for his feet, or sympathy for his heart, he passed 
through the snows and sighs of his early life. 
Ah! rough were the millstones under which he 
passed; but he became the better for all that, and 
now stands up like a barrel of good flour, with 
the flattering adjective, “ superfine,’ painted in 
large, red letters upon its head. As an example 
of this interesting class of men, we have 

THE CASE OF MR. BOUNDERBY. 

He lived in Coketown, a very ancient and hon- 
orable place, somewhat dingy with age and smoke, 
which smoke, having performed its part in the 
matter-of-fact business of manufacturing “ woolen 
goods,” came forth from many tall chimneys, and 
gave attention to the ornamental branches, by 
painting all exterior Coketown a dingy hue. The 
greatest man in Coketown was Mr. Josiah Boun- 
derby, banker. He thought himself great be- 
cause he had once been poor and was now rich, 
and all Coketown thought so, too, because the 
most of the inhabitants had no recollection of the 
time when they first heard Mr. Bounderby’s 
story, and he had so faithfully kept it before 
those gentle people that they could not doubt the 
truth of his narration. Their mythology was 
sacred to the ancient Greeks and Romans, and 
thus in some manner was the history of their 
hero to the people of Coketown. Having infused 
himself so thoroughly into their thoughts and 
feelings, Mr. Bounderby became an essential part 
of Coketown; hence the historian of that place 
gives a very minute description of him. 
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“He was a rich man—banker, merchant, and 
manufacturer; a big, loud man, with a stare 
and a metallic laugh; a man with a great puffed 
head and forehead, swelled veins in his temples, 
and such a strained skin to his face that it seemed 
to hold his eyes open and lift his eyebrows up; 
&@ man with a pervading appearance on him of 
being inflated like a balloon and ready to start; 
a man who could never sufficiently vaunt him- 
self a self-made man; a man who was always 
proclaiming, through that brassy speaking-trum- 
pet of a voice of his, his old ignorance and his 
old poverty.” 

We may know the most of Mr. Bounderby, 
perhaps, by seeing him on his birthday, as the 
day itself is suggestive, and he needs not many 
external suggestions to induce him to enter upon 
the discussion of that favorite theme—his own 
origin, rise, and progress. He is in the house of 
a friend, and before him by the fire sits his friend’s 
wife, whose bad health and weak nerves will not 
permit her to make any reply to his blustering 
speeches, except a faint look toward him now 
and then. 

“T am a very different person to-day, ma’am, 
from what I was on my tenth birthday. EF hadn’t 
a shoe on my foot. As to a stocking, I didn’t 
know such a thing by name. I passed the day 
in a ditch and the night in a pig-sty. That’s the 
way I spent my tenth birthday. Not that a 
ditch was new to me, for I was born in a ditch. 
For years, ma’am, I was one of the most misera- 
ble little wretches ever seen. I was so sickly 
that I was always moaning and groaning. I was 
so ragged and dirty that you wouldn’t have 
touched me with a pair of tongs. 

“How I fought through it I don’t know,” con- 
tinuédd Mr. Bounderby. “I was determined, I 
suppose. I have been a determined character in 
later life, and I suppose I was then. Here I am 
any how, and no body to thank for being here 
but myself, ma’am. 

“My mother left me to my grandmother, and, 
according to the best of my remembrance, my 
grandmother was the wickedest and worst old 
woman that ever lived. If I got a little pair of 
shoes by any chance, she would take them off 
and sell them for drink. She kept a chandler’s 
shop and kept me in an egg-box. That was the 
cot of my infancy, an old egg-box. As soon as I 
was big enough to run away, of course I ran 
away. Then I became a young vagabond, and 
instead of one old woman knocking me about 
and starving me, every body of all ages knocked 
me about and starved me. They were right; 
they had no busipess to do any thing else. I 
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was & nuisance, an incumbrance, and a pest. I 
know that very well. 

“I was to pull through it, I suppose,” contin- 
ued Mr. Bounderby. “Whether I was to do it or 
not, ma’am, I did it. I pulled through it, though 
no body threw me out a rope. Vagabond, errand- 
boy, laborer, porter, clerk, chief manager, small 
partner, Josiah Bounderby, of Coketown. Those 
are the antecedents and the culmination. Josiah 
Bounderby, of Coketown, learnt his letters from 
the outsides of the shops, and was first able to 
tell the time upon a dial-plate from studying a 
steeple clock under the direction of a drunken 
cripple. Tell Josiah Bounderby, of Coketown, 
of your district schools, and your model schools, 
and your training schools, and your whole kettle- 
of-fish of schools, and Josiah Bounderby, of 
Coketown, tells you plainly, all right—all correct; 
he hadn’t such advantages; but let us have hard- 
headed, solid-fisted people. The education that 
made him won’t do for every body, he knows 
well—such and such as his education was, how- 
ever, you shall never force him to suppress the 
facts of his life.” 

Mr. Bounderby proceeds to make many other 
emphatic remarks upon his life and character, but 
we have already heard enough to know what 
kind of a man he is. He makes an apology for 
his rough expressions by saying that every body 
knows very well that he is not a refined charac- 
ter. Whoever expects refinement in him will 
be disappointed; he hadn’t a refined bringing up. 

Such was that remarkable, self-made man, Jo- 
siah Bounderby. Such was his story, as it rung 
in the ears and dwelt in the memories of all the 
good people of Coketown. His name end biog- 
raphy might have occupied a very prominent 
place in the book of the “Pursuit of Knowledge 
under Difficulties,” had not some untoward cir- 
cumstances made all Coketown acquainted with 
the true facts of his life. 

Notwithstanding all of Mr. Bounderby’s asser- 
tions, he had a mother, who lived honestly and 
quietly in a neighboring village, and by special 
arrangement and promise never made any men- 
tion of that great son of hers in Coketown, in 
order that he might make himself appear the 
more remarkably a self-made man. The good 
woman contented herself with making a yearly 
pilgrimage to Coketown, where she would look, 
from a respectful distance, upon her son’s mag- 
nificence, and then go quietly back to her obscure 
home. Perhaps she was ignorant of the object 
which her son designed to accomplish by her 
obscurity; certainly she did not know all the 
details of that strange story which he palmed off 





upon the innocent people of Coketown. But de- 
ceptions generally come to the light, and Mr. 
Bounderby’s story after a while lost its charm, 
when it became known to all Coketown that he 
had never been such a vagabond as he repre- 
sented; that in his boyhood he had a good father 
and mother, who did all they could to give him 
a start in the world; yet he, in his wealth and 
prosperity, had forgotten to obey that good com- 
mand, “Honor thy father and thy mother.” 

Doubiless there are many men besides Mr. 
Bounderby who neglect “to give honor to whom 
honor is due,’ or there would not be so much 
self-gratulation and vanity in the world. If there 
are any self-made men, they are those who have 
made the most manly use of the helps which 
God has given them. 
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THE CHEMICAL POWER OF THE SUNBEAM. 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

F we carefully examine the history of scientific 

discovery, it will be apparent that the progress 
of knowledge is regulated by a constant law. 
The time appears to be fixed when any new truth 
shall be born unto man. These laws are far be- 
yond the reach of human intellect; but we are per- 
mitted to see that the eternal One, who regulated 
the tides of the material ocean, has, in his infinite 
wisdom, fixed the extent of oscillation—the hight 
and the depth of each mental wave, and com- 
manded the great spiritual tide-wave of knowl- 
edge to advance in obedience to an undeviating 
law. 

From the earliest periods of history—since 
man clothed himself in dyed garments—it must 
have been observed that some colors were dark- 
ened, while others were bleached, by the sun’s 
rays. To the philosophy of this, his mental eye 
was obscured—the fact was constantly occurring— 
and a thousand facts are still forever presenting 
themselves to us, unnoticed or uncared for—and 
man did not perceive the important bearing of 
the phenomenon. 

Eventually an Englishman, Mr. Thomas Wedg- 
wood—the son of him who so greatly improved 
the English porcelain manufacture—conceived it 
quite possible, since different-colored media were 
not equally transparent to the radiant chemical 
power, to copy the paintings on the windows of 
old churches by covering white paper or leather 
with the nitrate or the chlorid of silver. He 
succeeded in his experiments, and, with the as- 
sistance of Sir Humphry Davy, extended his plan 
so far as to secure copies of images by the solar 
microscope, thus becoming the discoverer of the 
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beautiful art of photography. The pictures pro- 
duced by Mr. Wedgwood wanted permanence. 
They could only be preserved in the dark. 
Viewed by daylight they soon became uniformly 
black. A few years after this a French gentle- 
man, M. Niepce, was induced to take up the in- 
quiry, and he made the remarkable discovery, 
that the solar rays altered the character of all 
kinds of resinous substances. He, therefore, 


| spread upon plates of glass and metal a thin 


coating of some varnish, and placing it in the 
camera obscura, allowed the beautiful images of 
Baptista Porta’s instrument to fall upon the 
plate.* 

These images, being the result of radiations 
from external objects, have relatively the amount 
of luminous and chemical power determined by 
the colors of their surfaces, and the quantity of 
illumination to which they are exposed. It was 
found, after exposure in this way, that some por- 


| tions of the resinous surface were more soluble 
| than others. The plates were consequently placed 


| pressed upon the plate. 





in some solvent, and thus was gradually devel- 
oped “the clouded imagery” of the picture im- 
Many of the pictures 
thus produced—called by their discoverer helio- 
graphs}—are still to be found in England, M. 
Niepce, being involved in the revolutionary 
troubles of France, having sought safety and re- 
pose at Kew. Niepce eventually returned to 
Paris, and then became acquainted with Daguerre, 
the Dioramic painter. They were both engaged 
in the same line of inquiry, and it was agreed 
that they should continue their investigations 
together. It is not quite easy to trace the prog- 
ress made by Niepcqand Daguerre, as it was not 
till after the death of Niepce that Daguerre an- 
nounced the discovery of the process which bears 
his name. 

During this period Mr. Henry Fox Talbot was 
quietly working in the same direction, and he so 
far improved upon the process of Wedgwood, as 
to give permanence to the sun-drawn pictures. 
Since the publication of these processes, photog- 
raphy has made rapid advances. 

A few of the more important processes we will 
now undertake to describe even at the risk of not 
being well understood by those who have not 
made chemistry a study. It is difficult, within 





* The camera obscura is now too well known to require a 
description. It was the discovery of an Italian philosopher, 
Baptista Porta, in the sixteenth century. 

+ Meaning sun-drawing—a name far more happily chosen 
than photography—or light-drawing, modern science having 
shown that the chemical changes are not due to the light- 
producing power of the sunbeam, but to an associated dark 
principle called actinism. 





the limits allowed, to make a selection from, or 
to enter into the details of, the various methods 
by which photographs can be obtained; the most 
satisfactory course will be to state those general 
principles by which the resulting photographic 
phenomena may be best understood. 

If silver is dissolved in nitric acid we obtain a 
salt—nitrate of silver. When this salt is dis- 
solved in perfectly pure distilled water, it may be 
exposed to sunshine for any period without un- 
dergoing change; but add thereto the smallest 
portion of organic matter, and it is quickly de- 
composed, the silver being precipitated as a black 
powder. In paper we have the required organic 
principle, and if we wash a sheet with the solu- 
tion of nitrate of silver, and expose it with any 
body superposed—say a fern-leaf—all the parts 
which are exposed will blacken, those screened 
will remain white, and thus there will be pro- 
duced what is called a negative image. Chlorid 
of silver, obtained by washing the paper, first 
with a weak solution of common salt and then 
with nitrate of silver, is a far more sensitive pho- 
tographic agent, and is now commonly employed. 

The calotype process of Mr. Fox Talbot con- 
sists in washing paper, first with iodide of potas- 
sium, and then with nitrate of silver, by which 
process is obtained an iodide of silver. The paper 
should contain nothing but this iodide; therefore, 
all soluble salts are removed by soaking in water. 
This pale primrose-color paper, which is not ser- 
sitive to light, is washed with a peculiar organic 
salt called gallic acid; and, to increase the insta- 
bility of the preparation, a little nitrate of silver 
is added to it, producing, what the inventor calls, 
a gallo-nitrate of silver. Here we have a prepara- 
tion already quick with chemical energy; this is 
applied to the iodized paper, and the chemical 
power of the sun, as radiated from external ob- 
jects, instantly produces a change—that change 
bearing an exact relation to the intensity of the 
rays falling upon each portion of the light-created 
picture. 

Presently a picture becomes visible, and it is 
increased in intensity by washing it, in the dark, 
with a fresh portion of the gallic acid solution. 
The picture thus obtained is fixed by washing it 
with a salt, which dissolves the iodide or the 
chlorid of silver, which has not undergone 
change—the hyposulphite of soda—and subse- 
quently soaking in clean water. 

The daguerreotype consists in producing an 
iodide of silver upon the surface of a polished 
silver plate, and receiving the camera image upon 
this prepared surface. In both of these processes 
a decomposition of the iodide of silver results; 
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but in Daguerre’s process, the image is developed 
by exposing the plate on which it has been im- 
pressed to the vapor of mercury. 

Mercury combines with metallic silver, but not 
with the iodide; thus it is deposited over every 
portion of the plate on which the solar radiations 
have acted—the thickness of the deposit bearing 
a strict relation to the intensity of chemical effect 
produced. This picture is also fixed by the use 
of the hyposulp ite of soda; as, indeed, are 
nearly all varieties of photographic pictures. 

By modifications, which can not be here de- 
tailed, these processes have been greatly increased 
in sensibility; the result which formerly required 
twenty minutes being now obtained in as many 
seconds. 

A process more sensitive than either of those 
named has extended photography in a most re- 
markable manner—this is the collodion process. 
Collodion is gun-cotton dissolved in ether; to this 
is added some iodide of potassium dissolved in 
spirits of wine. This iodized collodion is poured 
over a sheet of glass—the ether evaporating 
leaves a beautiful film on the surface, which, upon 
the glass being dipped into a solution of nitrate 
of silver, becomes exquisitely sensitive. This 
prepared tablet being placed in the camera re- 
ceives an image almost instantaneously, which is 
brought out in full vigor by pouring over it a 
solution of the proto-sulphate of iron or of pyro- 
gallic acid. 

The exquisite perfection of the collodion pic- 
tures, dependent upon the rapidity with which 
the images are impressed, is mainly due to the 
peculiar conditions of this singular preparation. 
By a preparation, in many respects analogous to 
the collodion, a degree of sensibility far exceed- 
ing any thing which the most sanguine photog- 
taphist dreamed of in his ardent moments has 
been obtained. A plate prepared with albumen, 
iodide of iron, and alcohol, and acetic acid, was 
placed in a dark room of the Royal Institution in 
a camera obscura; opposite to it, at the proper 
focal distance, was a wheel, which was made to 
revolve many hundred times in a second, and 
this wheel carried a printed bill upon its face. 
This rapidly revolving placard was illuminated 
for a moment by a flash from a Leyden jar. 
When the prepared plate was examined by means 
of a developing agent, it was found that, notwith- 
standing the rapidity with which the image 
moved over the lens and the transient nature of 
the light, a picture of the printed bill was clearly 
formed, with the letters perfect. This was an 
experiment of Mr. Fox Talbot’s, and is perhaps 
the most remarkable of the many examples of 
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natural magic with which photography has 
brought us acquainted. 

It has long been a problem, the solution of 
which has been anxiously looked for, whether 
we might hope to obtain pictures in all the beauty 
of natural color. This has not yet been quite 
successfully accomplished; but the approaches 
toward it are so favorable that we may hope, in a 
few years, to find our photographic pictures 
colored by the agent which now draws them. 

That the delicate and fading images of the 
camera obscura should be permanently secured 
upon plates of metal and glass, and on paper, 
was, at one time, beyond the dreams of science. 
We rejoice in the reality, and Nature herself 
paints for us the portrait of a friend, or those 
scenes which are endeared to us by the tenderest 
and most refined associations. 

We have now the means of obtaining truthful 
representations of the pyramids and the tombs 
of Egypt. The Assyrian Excavation Society 
have realizations from the pencil of the sunbeam 
of all that remains of the great monarchies of 
the east. The traveler_in Central America has 
secured, with his camera, pictures of the wonder- 
ful works of the Aztecs and the cotemporary 
races, of whom we know so little, but whose 
works remain to speak of a savage grandeur and 
an advanced state of art, rivaling that which we 
find in the palace of Sardanapalus and the tem- 
ples of the early Pharaohs. The ethnologist 
rejoices in his collection of portraits from all parts 
of the world; in his quiet home he is enabled, by 
the aid of photography, to studythe physiogno- 
mies of all the races on the face of the earth. 

The natural philosopher uses the same art to 
register for him the variations of atmosphcric 
pressure and of the earth’s temperature; more 
than this, the alterations in the magnetic intensity 
of this terrestrial globe are now faithfully regis- 
tered by photography. The microscopist makes 
the light draw for him the details of organization, 
which it would be impossible for the human hand 
to trace. The astronomer places a sensitive tab- 
let in his microscope; and not only does the sun 
draw his own image, but the milder moon traces 
out for him her mountains and her valleys, her 
beetling precipices, like old sea-coasts, and her 
dreadful voleanic craters, large and deep enough 
to swallow up all England. 

What, then, may we not expect from photog- 
raphy, with the advance of science? 

A few years since it was thought that two or 
three salts of silver and of gold were the only | 
bodies which underwent any remarkable change 
when exposed to the action of the solar rays. 
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It is now proved that it is not possible to ex- 
pose any body, whatsoever may be its character, 
to the action of sunshine without its undergoing 
a chemical or a mechanical change. For exam- 
ple, take a plate of glass, of metal, of stone, ora 
surface of leather, or resin—in fact, any organic 
or inorganic body, and placing a perforated screen 
above it, expose it for a short time to solar influ- 
ence; then treating the plate as we do the daguer- 
reotvpe—exposing it to the vapor of mercury—we 
shall find a picture of the superposed screen most 
faithfully made out on the surface; proving thus 
that it is impossible to expose any substance to 
sunshine without its undergoing a change; and 
that constant sunshine would be destructive to 
the permanence of matter, as now constituted. 
Tt has, however, been found that nature has a 
beautiful provision for restoring the deranged con- 
ditions. During darkness, by the action of some 
peculiar molecular forces, all bodies possess the 
power of restoring themselves to the state in 
which they were previously to the destructive ac- 
tion of the sunshine; and as night and repose 
are required to restore to the animal and vegeta- 
ble economy the vital forces which have become 
exhausted by the labors of the day, and the ex- 
citements which depend upon light, so are night 
and darkness required to insure the permanence 
of the inorganic masses of the earth’s surface. 

Can there be a more beautiful provision than 
this? The laws by which the eternal Creator 
works are indeed wonderful and grand; the study 
of creation’s mysteries induces a refinement of 
the mind, and a holy tranquillity of spirit. No 
one can arise from reading a page of Nature’s 
mighty volume without feeling himself to be 

“A wiser and a better man.” 


—_ > — 


THE RIGHTS OF THE WOMEN. 


BY A LADY SUBSCRIBER. 


ERY much has been said of late upon the 

“rights of woman,” and the sphere which 
she is destined to occupy by Him who has ap- 
pointed to us our sphere of action. With how 
much wisdom and discretion all this has been 
said is left for us to judge. 

Being myself one of the “weaker sex,” and 
having been called upon to mingle more in active 
life than usually falls to the lot of woman, per- 
haps I may be permitted to make a few remarks 
upon the subject without being considered a trai- 
tor to the rights of my own sex, or a designing 
flatterer of the other. 

We hear many who are fond of declaiming 








upon woman’s wrongs. And some are ready to 
believe that we are poor, oppressed sufferers. But 
as the judgment of such becomes more mature, 
and their minds more strongly fortified by obser- 
vation and experience, we think they will begin 
to doubt whether their privileges are quite as 
much curtailed as they had at first imagined. 
Then they will also discover that those who raise 
the hue and cry about woman’s rights, are not 
exactly the persons to render domestic life happy. 
And, indeed, they may learn at length they have 
mistaken strong will for strong mind; and that 
she who boasted of showing her spirit is far more 
liable to resemble Xantippe than Zoraida. 

I trust my lady readers will pardon me if my 
remarks have partaken of bitterness or severity. 
The fact is—poor, spiritless soul that I am—I 
feel quite satisfied with matters as they are. 

Another favorite theme of discussion, is our 
defective system of education. In many cases 
there may be cause of complaint upon this score; 
yet from personal knowledge of many female 
seminarics I am led to think the evil dwells more 
in imagination than reality. True, we are not 
expected to take degrees at college, nor often 
study any of the learned profession—with due 
deference to Miss Rev. A. Brown—as a means of 
support. It is equally true and evident to all, 
that very many ladies who are expensively at- 
tired are also superficially educated. I have often 
thought—though this is a secret-—that many of 
our young gentlemen are in precisely the same 
predicament. 

On the whole, I am persuaded that if we make 
good use of our means of education and useful- 
ness, enough is placed within our power; and I 
leave it to others to sigh for civic honors, or con- 
tend with the plowmen or hostlers whether na- 
ture designed us to share their vocations and 
pleasures. For my own part I would recommend 
to the fair champions of “equal rights,” to weigh 
well the advantages they already possess; to im- 
prove the means of knowledge within their reach, 
and, perhaps, when that is done, they will feel 
less inclined to envy those whom nature appar- 
ently designed to mingle in a more bustling 
sphere of action. ’Tis true, it often falls to the 
lot of ladies of high attainments to be treated by 
the weaker part of the other sex as trifles and 
playthings; but the buzzing of such insects need 
not disturb them. As relates to myself, conscious 
that a wide field of improvement lies stretched 
before me, I would rather feel that I am sur- 
rounded by beings able and willing to lead me 
forward, than by rival spirits, who are jealous of 
me and anxious only to stay my progress. 
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THE BRIDAL. 
BY MRS. H. C. GARDNER. 
Tue orange wreath trembles 
Amid thy soft hair; 
It lovingly fastens 
The bridal vail there; 
It shades the white forehead, 
So pure and so meek, 
And the delicate crimson 
Of lip and of cheek. 
Thy dark eyes are drooping, 
As seeking to hide 
Their beauty, when beaming 
With pleasure and pride; 
From ’neath the curled lashes 
The shy glances steal; 
What depth of affection 
Those glances reveal! 


I know thou art happy, 
Why, then, should I weep; 
Or wish that forever 
My child I could keep? 
And yet, O, my darling! 
The spirit of gloom 
Comes in, as thy presence 
Goes out from our home! 
Gay smiles for the bridal! 
Press back the vain tear! 
The fond regret stifle, 
It hath no place here. 
The shadows will deepen 
When thou art gone— 
O’erclouding my pathway, 
Beautiful one. 
O, then, in the evening 
To list thy sweet lay, 
So softly repeating 
The hush’d chords of day! 
Or, in the glad morning, 
To hear thy blithe song 
Swell out in its freshness, 
Our valleys among! 
The groves will be lonely; 
The forest arcade, 
Where oft in the summer 
Thy footsteps hath strayed; 
The fount by the hill-side— 
The flowers in the dell, 
Will miss thy bright coming, 
O sweet Gabrielle! 
White hands scatter roses 
Along thy green way, 
The sunlight is greeting 
Thy fair bridal day. 
The proud one beside thee, 
So closely allied, 
Would die to protect thee, 
His beautiful bride. 


God bless thee, my darling! 
A mother’s warm love 





Goes with thee wherever 
Thy footsteps shall rove— 
A love that is changeless, 
That nothing may sever; 
A love that is deathless, 
That lasteth forever. 


WITH THE DEAD. 
BY M. LOUISA CHITWOOD. 


Wuen the leaves were growing emerald 
O’er the cottage door, 

And a crown of fragrant blossoms 
All the orchard wore; 

When the lark went singing upward 
To the pale blue sky, 

And the waters burst from bondage 
With a soft, low cry; 

Buttercups and violets meekly 
Budded in the dell; 

There was oue I loved beside me— 
One I loved too well. 


When October’s sun-burnt forehead, 
Shining with the frost, 

Leant upon the grave of Summer, 
Early, early lost, 

Came I ’neath the blighted branches 
O’er the cottage door; 

Came I listening for the footsteps 
That could come no more. 

‘She will never come to you; 
She is with the dead; 

Pale young grasses grow above her;” 
That was all they said. 


Dead! so were the spring-time flowers 
So the summer’s bloom; 

I sat down and saw the leaflets 
Frosted o’er her tomb; 

I sat there with bitter weeping, 
Daring to complain: 

*‘ None like her has ever loved me; 
None will love again; 

O to hear her gentle blessing, 
How my heart hath yearn’d! 

I had thought that she would meet me 
First, when I returned.” 


Came there one and sat beside me, 
That autumnal day, 

And he told me how she faded 
Like a rose away; 

How the tired lids droop’d for slumber; 
How her cheek grew thin; 

How she pined to let the angel— 
Death’s pale angel in. 

« Bless’d seraph, free from sorrow, 
Rest thy weary head, 

I will rise and look to heaven:” 
That was all I said. 
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MOUNT OLIVET. 
BY ANNIE T. SHANE. 


OW many overwhelming thoughts come 

sweeping through our minds at the mention 
of these words! The lonely Mount, that centu- 
ries ago witnessed the most intensely mournful 
scene that human mind could ever conceive, is 
known to every heart. From the little child, 
who hears its history Sabbath after Sabbath from 
his teacher’s lips, to the proud man of genius 
and renown, there is not one to whom these sim- 
ple words can not recall the thrilling scene of 
Olivet’s lone mount. The last memorable sup- 
per with the little band who had followed their 
loved Master’s earthly career, the passing through 
the silent streets of Jerusalem, by Kedron’s mur- 
muring waters, through Gethsemane’s mournful 
shade, even unto the summit of the Mount itself, 
and the last great struggle of that mighty heart, 
as its anguish and despair breaks forth in the 
mournful cry, “Father, if it be possible, let this 
cup .pass from me!” then the tramp of many 
feet that broke the heavy stillness, and the rough 
voices of the mail-clad warriors, as they sternly 
demanded “Jesus of Nazareth;’” then closing 


| round that unresisting form, they led him from 


the lofty summit, down the fertile slope, through 
Gethsemane’s still garden, and past Kedron’s 
rippling waves, unto Jerusalem’s proud city— 
comes it not all vividly before the mind, the oft- 
told tale, yet ever strangely new, so thrilling in 


- its mournful interest! 


| dead. 


My heart dwelt sadly on that by-gone scene, 
as, a few days ago, I rode slowly through the tall 
rows of cedars that mark the entrance of our 
own loved Olivet—the silent city of our cherished 
It was a bright afternoon, and the lofty 


{| monuments and humble gravestones gleamed 
| dazzling white in the rays of the setting sun. 





The bright flowers that gentle hands had carefully 
planted, lent additional beauty to the scene, while 
the wind sighed mournfully through the tall 
trees, as if breathing a requiem for the slumber- 
ing dead. I paused, at length, beside a large in- 
closure, containing the remains of many of our 
traveling ministers and their families. There 
were those who had been cut down in the midst 
of their extended usefulness; those who had 
lingered on through many years, till old age 
palsied the strong nerve and dimmed the glowing 
eye; and those who, in early life, had been called 
from their Master’s service here to their reward 
above. Of this latter class was he whose name 


| was engraved on a pure white slab before me— 


“ Henry Furlong” —“ To die is gain.” 





My mind went quickly back to a bright moon- 
light night, in a tented grove, three years ago. 
The songs of praise from hundreds of mingled 
voices, that had been heard at intervals through- 
out the day, had ceased, and silence reigned 
throughout the ground. Within our tent a little 
band had gathered, and though the midnight 
hour had passed we lingered in sweet converse. 
Death and eternity were spoken of, and hearts 
throbbed quickly at the thought of how near they 
seemed to the spirit-world, and tears fell fast 
from others’ eyes as they remembered those so 
lately laid to rest. Bending forward, his voice 
tremulous with emotion, he, woom even then we 
deemed almost at home, exclaimed, “Could I 
have my wish, I would die at home within my 
mother’s arms, my father at my side, my brothers 
and my sisters near me, and my last words should 
be, ‘I am now ready to be offered, and the time 
of my departure is at hand; I have fought a good 
fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the 
faith: henceforth there is laid up for me a crown 
of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous 
judge, shall give me at that day, and not to me 
only, but to all them also that love his appear- 
ing!’ And that earnest wish was granted. He 
lingered far longer than we then deemed possi- 
ble, and when at last the summons came it found 
him with his loved ones reund him; and though 
the pallid lips could not give utterance to his 
thoughts, we knew that he had “kept the faith,’’ 
and the “crown of righteousness” was surely his. 
He had left in writing, “that it might comfort 
his loved ones when he had gone,” strong testi- 
mony of his unwavering hope and confidence; 
and as I stood beside that lowly grave, and 
thought of his pure, blameless life and his holy 
love, I felt, indeed, “for him to die was gain.” 

Very near his was another grave, and the name 
of “Mary Brison” is precious to more hearts 
than mine, and the various homes that, in life’s 
checkered scenes, were hers, still fondly cherish 
her sainted memory. She hath watched often 
by the sick and suffering ones; she hath prayed 
for the anguished, burdened spirit; she hath wept 
freely with the sorrowing, rejoiced with the re- 
joicing, and soothed the dying as they neared the 
darkened vale of shadows. Humbly, earnestly, 
and hopefully she tred life’s path, bearing pa- 
tiently the trials of her lot, striving to fulfill her 
Father’s will concerning her, and deserving most 
entirely the simple words engraven on her tomb, 
“She did what she could.” 

I wandered on sadly and mournfully, and as I 
bent above a tiny mound, I thought of the fair 
boy on whose brief life eight short summers shed 
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their flowery radiance. I had watched him often 
in his childish sports; I had seen him lingering 
lovingly beside his mother’s knee, and noted the 
deep, reverent look upon the fair young face when 
in God’s holy house. And though the summons 
came unexpectedly, death had no terrors for his 
gentle heart. He spoke comfort to the stricken 
parents bending over him; told them of his 
mother’s words long months before, “Even my 
little son is not too young to love God;” that he 
felt his name was written in the Lamb’s book of 
life; and that his heavenly Father was waiting 
for him. Each member of the household was 
thought of, and entreated to meet him in the 
home above; and those who gathered round that 
dying boy, and listened to the words of wisdom 
and instruction that fell so strangely from his 
lips, felt that religion was indeed all-powerful to 
save, and that truly “of such was the kingdom of 
heaven.” It seemed almost as the working of a 
miracle to look upon those tiny hands clasped so 
triumphantly, the pale face lighted up with glori- 
ous brightness, and the faltering voice telling of 
angel faces bending over him, and the sound of 
heavenly music from the harps above. 

O, how can parents ever falter in their arduous 
task of love, or grow weery in leading their chil- 
dren in the path of Christian duty, when such a 
scene is to comfort them in the anguished hour 
of parting; and the consolation that they have 
trained an immortal spirit for the realms above, 
and given another angel to the glorious band, can 
soothe, sustain, and bless! 

It was the inclosure sacred to our own family 
band that next I entered, and, O! the many tears 
that had fallen over the slumberers there! Upon 
one monument is engraved the name of the 
sainted grandfather I never knew, but whose 
memory has been ever fondly reverenced—Rev. 
Dr. George Roberts. Though years have passed 
since the bright Sabbath morn that witnessed his 
departure from earth’s trials to heaven’s glories, 
none who lingered in that hallowed room will 
ever forget the scene they witnessed, and on 
many lives the impress of his parting words and 
counsel still remain to purify and bless. 

In this same sacred spot other of our loved ones 
are sleeping quietly; yet even in our deepest an- 
guish comes the blessed thought, of all the little 
band reposing there we have the hope of a com- 
ing, glorious reunion. 

Five times, within the last six months, has the 
voice of mourning been heard within our home; 
and the stroke was not less difficult to bear be- 
cause some died far from us, and others were laid 


to rest by stranger hands. The first who left us 
VoL. XV.—16. 





was the aged saint, who but the previous Sab- 
bath had occupied his usual place in the house of 
prayer. 

On his physician’s saying, “Father, you will 
soon be at home now,” he replied, “ Yes, I have 
the strongest indication of it, and it will be a 
blessed home to me. I shall meet those I have 
loved, and who have gone a little while before 
me. Glory be to God! Yea, though I walk 
through the valley and the shadow of death, I 
will fear no evil; for thou art with me; thy rod 
and thy staff they comfort me.” “Heaven— 
Jesus—angels—praise God!” were often, often 
repeated when we could not catch the connecting 
sentences; and the last words he whispered were, 
“He is here; I see them, I see them;” then, with 
his hand raised upward, “There they are, there 
they are.’ And thus passed away the Rev. Jo- 
seph Shane, as pure and gentle a spirit as ever 
hallowed earth’s dwellings. 

Two short months have hardly flown since was 
brought unto us a cold and silent form that had 
left her home a joyous, radiant bride. The cher- 
ished idol of her family, the center of a large 
circle of admiring friends, and the beloved of all 
who knew her, Death, who, indeed, “loves a 
shining mark,” has, in her removal, brought an- 
guish unto many hearts. Great sweetness «* 
temper, perfect amiability, a well-stored mind, 
combined with loveliness of person and winning 
manners, made her a general favorite, and Lizzie 
Harden’s memory will long be cherished in many 
homes. Sudden was her summons, yet she was 
well prepared to go, and left kind messages 
for the absent and the loved. Praise and 
thanksgiving resounded through the room, and 
the last whispered words were, “Precious Je- 
sus,” while those who lingered near gazed awe- 
struck on the glorious beauty of her counte- 
nance, and the radiant smile that lingered on the 
pallid lips, even after the spirit had departed. 
She died among strangers; but they brought her 
here to rest with loved ones, and heaven will 
henceforth seem more precious from the thought 
that she is there. 

And, O! how weary would earth’s pilgrimage 
become, and how heavily these frequent partings 
press upon the spirit, did we not remember the 
“better land,” where no sickness, pain, nor death 
can ever come, and where no night reigns, “but 
the Lord shall be our everlasting light.” 

“Yet mourn we not as they 
Whose spirit’s light is quench’d; for them the past 
Is seal’d. They may not fall; they may not cast 
Their glorious hope away! 
All is not here of our beloved and blessed— 
Leave we the sleepers with their God to rest.” 
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THERE IS A GOD. 
BY AMANDA T. JONES. 


O turrz is beauty every-where! 
Go forth beneath the quiet stars, 

When not a breath upon the air 
The holy stillness mars; 


When the pale moon is looking down, 
And silver clouds are flitting by; 

When thousand, thousand orbs of light 
Are shining in the sky; 

When the dim vail of eve is thrown 
O’er all the silent, sleeping earth; 

The hour when gladness fills the heart, 
And holy thoughts have birth; 

And then if holy thoughts come not; 
If from thy heart ascends no prayer, 

God pity thee! thou shouldst not dwell 
Upon a world so fair. 


If thou canst view the holy stars, 
And shed no penitential tear; 
If thou canst stand ‘neath heaven’s blue dome, 
And, mocking, say, “ No God is here;’’ 
If from the altar of thy soul, 
No incense rises to thy God, 
Then what shall save thee from his wrath, 
When falls the chastening rod? 
O better hadst thou never lived, 
Than thus to mock thy Maker’s name, 
Or if the cold, dark grave had closed 
Upon thy infant frame! 
O stand not here, ’tis holy ground; 
Thy very breath pollutes the air! 
God pity thee! thou shouldst not dwell 
Upon a world so fair. 


—~— 


REV. DR. ADAM CLARKE. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Know ye a prince hath fallen? 


They who sit 


On gilded throne, with rubied diadem, 
Caparisoned and guarded round, till death 
Doth stretch them ‘neath some gorgeous canopy, 
Yet leave no footprint in the realm of mind— 
Call them not kings, they are but crowned men. 


Know ye a prince hath fallen? 


Nature gave 


The signet of her royalty, and years 

Of mighty labor won that sceptered power 

Of knowledge, which, from unborn ages, claims 

Homage and empire, such as Time’s keen tooth 

May never waste. Yea, and the grace of God 

So witness’d with his spirit, so impelled 

To deeds of Christian love, that there is rear’d 

A monument for him, which hath no dread 

Of the fierce flame that wrecks the solid earth. 
I see him ’mid the Shetlands, spreading forth 








The riches of the Gospel, kneeling down 
To light its lamp in every darken’d hut; 
Not in the armor of proud learning brac’d, 
But with a towel girded, as to wash 
The feet of such as earthly princes scorn. 

I see him lead the rugged islander, 
Even as a brother, to the Lamb of God, 
Counting that untaught soul more precious far 
Than all the lore of all the letter’d world. 

I hear his eloquence, but deeper still, 
And far more eloquent, there steals a dirge 
O’er the hoafse wave, “ All that we boast of man, 
Is as the flower of grass.” 

Farewell! farewell! 

Pass on with Wesley, and with all the great 
And good of every nation. Yes, pass on, 
Where the cold name of sect, which sometimes throws 
Unholy shadow o’er the heaven-warm’d breast, 
Sinks into nothingness, and every surge 
Of warring doctrine, in whose eddying depths 
Man’s charity was drained, is sweetly lost 
In the broad ocean of eternal love. 


—_>-——_ 


THE RICH MAN’S CHOICE. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


“And he was sad at that saying, and went away grieved: 
for he had great possessions.” Mark x, 22. 

O nap he known that harps were hushed 

, Amid the angel throng, 

Or heard the strain that would have gushed 
These shining cords along, 

Or seen where waved his crown of life, 
The fadeless and the fair, 

Would he, within that hour of strife, 
Have stood and pondered there? 


That fearful hour, that silent kept 
The seraphs of the sky, 

With wily care the tempter swept 
His panorama by. 

Before him passed broad lands and fair, 
And coffers piled with gold; 

But for the gorgeous vision there, 
Perchance a soul was sold. 


How could he stand! how could he pause! 
How, for one moment, weigh 

The things that should have been as straws, 
With life’s long, blissful day! 

He knew beyond the shining gate 
The proffered “ treasure” lay; 

O how could mortal hesitate! 
He sadly went away. 


On Judah’s hills, the green and fair, 
Is hushed the voice of yore, 

But still the tempter spreads his snare, 
Just as it spread before; 

And ye who earthly riches hold, 
And heritage fair, 

O barter not for lands of gold, 
Your priceless treasure there! 



































EDITOR'S REPOSITORY, 





Scripture Cabinet, 


Wuat THe Bree is AND Dors.—A nation must be 
truly blessed, if it were governed by no other laws 
than those of this blessed book. It is so complete a sys- 
tem that nothing can be added to it or taken from it. 
It contains every thing needful to be known or done. It 
affords a copy for a king, and a rule for a subject. It 
gives instruction and counsel to a senate; authority and 
direction for a magistrate. It cautions a witness, re- 
quires an impartial verdict of a jury, and furnishes the 
judge with a sentence. It sets the husband as lord of 
the household, and the wife as mistress of the table; 
tells him how to rule, and her how to manage. It en- 
tails honor to parents, and enjoins obedience te children. 
It prescribes and limits the sway of the sovereign, the 
rule of the ruler, and the authority of the master; com- 
mands the subjects to honor, and the servants to obey; 
and promises the blessing and protection of its Author 
to all that walk by its rule. It gives directions for wed- 
dings and for burials. It promises food and raiment, 
and limits the use of both. It points out a faithful and 
an eternal Guardian to the departing husband and father; 
tells him with whom to leave the fatherless children, 
and in whom his widow is to trust; and promises a father 
to the former, and a husband to the latter. It teaches a 
man how to set his house in order, and how to make his 
will. It defends the right of all, and reveals vengeance 
to every defrauder, over-reacher, and oppressor. It is 
the first book, the best book, and the oldest book in the 
world. It eontains the choicest matter; gives the best 
mysteries that were ever penned. It brings the best 
of tidings, and affords the best of comfort to the inquir- 
ing and disconsolate. It exhibits life and immortality, 
and shows the way to everlasting glory. It is a brief 
recital of all that is past, and a certain prediction of all 
that is to come. It settles all matters in debate, resolves 
all doubts, and eases the mind and conscience of all 
these scruples. It reveals the only living and true God, 
and shows the way to him; and sets aside all other gods, 
and describes the vanity of them, and of all that trust 
in them. In short, it is a book of laws, to show right 
and wrong; a book of wisdom, that condemns all folly, 
and makes the foolish wise; a book of truth, that detects 
all lies, and confutes all errors; and a book of life, and 
shows the way from everlasting death. It is the most 
compendious book in the world; the most authentic 
and the most entertaining history that ever was pub- 
lished. It contains the most early antiquities, strange 
events, wonderful occurrences, heroic deeds, unparalleled 
wars. It describes the celestial, terrestrial, and infernal 
worlds, and the origin of the angelic myriads, human 
tribes, and infernal legions. It will instruct the most 
accomplished mechanic and the profoundest artist. It 
will teach the best rhetorician, and exercise every power 
of the most skillful arithmetician; puzzle the wisest 
anatomist, and exercise the nicest critic. It corrects the 
vain philosopher, and exposes the subtile sophist: it is 


_ & complete code of laws, a perfect body of divinity, an 





unequaled narrative; a book of lives, a book of travels, 
and a book of voyages. 

Wuar zs rf to “Wax with Gop?”—We think we 
ean not answer this question better than by taking an 
extract from one of Baxter’s beautiful works. May God 
give his blessing to every Christian who reads it, espe- 
cially to those who are longing after a “closer walk!” 

“To walk with Ged,” says the holy man, “is to live as 
in his presence, and that with desire and delight. It is 
to believe and feel that, wherever we are, we are before 
the Lord, who seeth our hearts, and all our ways. It is 
to compose our minds to that holy reverence and serious- 
ness, which become man in the presence of his Maker; 
and to order our words with that care and gravity which 
it is proper for those to use who speak before Jehovah. 
As we are not moved at the presence of a fly, a worm, or 
a dog, when persons of distinction and honor are present, 
so we should not comparatively be moved at the presence 
of man, however great, rich, or terrible, when we know 
that God himself is present, to whom the greatest of the 
sons of men is more inconsiderable than a fly or a worm is 
to them. As the presence of a king makes ordinary by- 
standers to be unobserved, and the conversation of the 
learned makes us disregard the babblings of children, 
so the presence of God should make the greatest of men 
to be scarcely observed or regarded in comparison of him. 
God, who is ever with us, should so fill our souls and 
engross our attention, that others, in his presence, should 
be but as a candle in the presence of the sun. Convinced 
of this, he who walks with God is careful to maintain 
that behavior, both with regard to the temper of his spirit 
and the conduct of his life in all things, which he knows 
to be most pleasing in the sight of God, and most becom- 
ing those who stand continually before him; while others 
accommodate themselves to the company with whom 
they converse, and are so engrossed with the creature, 
that they totally forget the presence of God. Hence 
men of God were wont to speak reverently, and yet 
familiarly, of God, as children of their father, with whom 
they dwell; as being fellow-citizens with the saints, and, 
therefore, a part of his household. Thus Abraham calls 
him, ‘The Lord before whom I walk;’ Jacob, ‘God, before 
whom my fathers, Abraham and Isaac, walked ;’ and Da- 
vid says, ‘I have set the Lord always before me: because 
he is at my right hand, I shall not be moved.’ Yea, God 
himself is pleased to use terms of gracious and conde- 
scending familiarity toward them. ‘Christ dwells in 
their hearts by faith.’ His Spirit dwelleth in them as 
his ‘house,’ and his ‘temple.’ The Father himself is 
said to ‘dwell in them, and walk in them.’ ‘God is love; 
and he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and God 
in him.’ 

“Our walking with God, therefore, implies not only a 
sense of the common presence of God, but a lively, abid- 
ing apprehension of his gracious presence, as our God 
and reconciled Father, with whom we dwell, and who 
dwelleth in us by his Spirit.” 
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CRISTIAN, WHERE’s Your SHreELD?—How often are we 
pained to see and hear of our fellow-soldiers in the 
Christian warfare being weary, being suddenly overtaken 
in a fault, being led captive by Satan our grand adver- 
sary! How is it? What is the reason of all these sad 
mishaps, which bring reproach on ourselves, and on the 
Captain of our salvation? There must be some cause. 
Perhaps we can show what it is. Often when reading 
Homer’s “Iliad” we have gazed on the cuts, and ob- 
served the Trojan and Grecian warriors with their shields 
cast behind their backs when not engaged in actual war- 
fare. We read that this was their practice. Their ene- 
mies were not always at hand, and their shields were 
not always needed. Surely, have we thought, this must 
be the manner in which some Christian soldiers are act- 
ing when they are suddenly taken captive by Satan. 
They must have cast their shields behind their backs, forget- 
ting that their adversaries never sleep! Is it not so? 
Say, careless Christian! 

Yes, you know it is. Your shield is the shield of 
faith; that faith which lays hold on the Savior, and lays 
claim to his merit for acceptance with the Father; that 
faith which unites you to Christ. So long as that shield 
of faith is in use, so long, and no longer, will you be 


| safe. If faith draws you to the Savior, unites you to 


him, and you recline on his beloved bosom, Satan may 
roar as he pleases; may cast forth as many poisoned 
arrows as he pleases, but not one will touch you. 


“While folded in the Savior’s arms, 
You’re safe from every snare.” 


O, then, take good heed where your shield is! Re- 
member your threefold enemy—the world, the flesh, and 
the devil—never sleeps. Yours must be a continual 
warfare: you will have no opportunity for casting your 
shield over your shoulder. If you do so, a mortal wound 
may be struck before you are aware of it. Forget not that 
you are in an enemy’s land, and encompassed by ene- 
mies: they are on every side. Be vigilant: let your 
faith in the Savior be strong and unwavering. 

When St. Paul exhorts his fellow-soldiers in Ephesus 
to “ put on the whole armor of God,” and mentions each 
part of that armor, he lays special stress on the shield, 


knowing that to be of supreme importance. He says, 


“ Above all, taking the shield of faith, wherewith ye 
shall be able to quench all the fiery darts of the wicked.” 

Your shield is not, like the Grecian’s, made of iron or 
brass, overlaid with seven bull-hides: no; it is one through 
which no dart can possibly enter, though wielded by the 
arm of the most skillful and mighty of enemies. Up, 


| then, Christian! up with your shield; and never, never 





think of casting it behind your back. Say with the 
poet, in prayer: 
“Give me on Thee to call, 
Always to watch and pray, 
Lest I into temptation fall, 
And cast my shield away. 
For each assault prepared 
And ready may I be; 
Forever standing on my guard, 
And looking up to thee.” 


“He Caretu ror You.”’—It is often hard to think so; 
that in his almightiness he should deign to have a 
thought for us. Why, the heaven of heavens can not 
contain him, and if amid the immensity of his creation 
this little world were blotted from existence its loss 
would never be perceived; and here we are, worms upon 





its surface, poor, helpless, and worthless; and yet he 
careth for us. 

He careth for you. O what a load it takes from these 
poor, weak shoulders! He that has lit up the starry 
heavens. He that has rolled forth the planets; that 
guides the sun in its course, and hath established the ever- 
lasting hills; he it is that careth for us, and upon whom 
we are to cast all our care—spiritual as well as temporal ; 
anxieties wearing the body as well as corroding the soul; 
fears, gloomy as night; uncertainties, dark and distress- 
ful: the whole burden of our sins, of our temptations, 
of our doubts, trials, and vexations—all to be cast upon 
him who careth for us. Surely, he must care a great 
deal fer us to be willing to bear them all. And it is well 
for us poor mortals that we have some one who is thus 
willing and able both to care and to bear. Yet we see some 
Christians go groveling along as if such a promise bad 
never found a place in God’s word. They prefer to bear 
their own burdens instead of casting them upon the 
Lord. And they do bear them, and bear them till they 
are crushed under them; and not till they are crushed 
under them are they willing that God should take them 
to himself. 

He careth for you. Children of affliction, hear ye this. 
What though the world forsake you, and leave you to 
mourn alone! What though a base ingratitude has stung 
you to the quick, and clouds of anxieties are clustering 
all around you! There is one that careth for you; and 
though all others should forsake you, he never will. 
True, the night is dark, and the billows are strong, and 
the tempest thickens, yet look up; there is one walking 
on the billows by your side who is mightier than you; 
and it is to just such as you that he loves to extend his 
care—that precious care, whose watchfulness is never 
withdrawn, whose love is never dimmed. In the valley 
he will walk by your side, and along the steep and dreary 
road will take your burden to himself. ‘Cast thy burden . 
on the Lord, he shall sustain thee.” 

He careth for you. Child of perplexity, hear ye this. 
Why, then, take thought for to-morrow? to-morrow is all 
his own. Can you make it better? and if you could 
make it better, and take it out of his hands all to your- 
self, would you do it? I doubt it if you knew how much 
he loved you. Trials perhaps, but then trials producing 
patience, and patience experience, and experience hope; 
and all producing what? why a heart fitted to love and 
serve him; just such a heart as he wants you to have; 
just such a heart as he says you must have if you are 
to dwell forever with him. 

“Tuey sHaLt Mount uP wita Wines as Eacrxs.”— 
"Tis said the eagle, when clouds betoken a storm, rises 
into the upper air, and, resting on its wings, looks calmly 
down upon the warring elements. This beautiful fact is 
referred to by our heavenly Father. Why has he told us 
this story? Has ita moral? 0, child of God, have thy 
cherished plans been crossed—thy loved ones taken from 
thee—“the friend, as thine own soul,” become estranged? 
Have thy motives been misjudged, and those who should 
befriend thee become thine enemies? Read again. ‘They 
shall mount up with wings as eagles!” Does that smoth- 
ered sigh say, “O that I had wings?” Ah, little one of 
Christ, thy wings are folded, and these disturbing influ- 
ences are but to make thee stretch them. What hast 
thou to do with despondency? Heir of a kingdom, look 
up! look up! Rise heavenward, and resting on the 
“wings of faith,” look calmly down upon conflicting 
elements ! 
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Tue Great Preparation—We should make prepara- 
tion, because we shall meet God in very solemn circum- 
stances. It will be away from friends, from the body, 
from the familiar scenes with which they have been 
conversant here. It will be when we shall be alone with 
God. It will be the next act that shall succeed the sol- 
emn act of dying. A man who is to meet God as soon 
as he dies should make some preparation for it. If he 
were to meet him on a lonely mountain, like Moses, 
amid clouds and tempests—though he had left many 
friends at the base—as he clambered up its steep ascent, 
he would feel that he ought to be prepared for that 
solemn interview. How much more when he leaves his 
friends weeping around his pale, lifeless body; when he 
travels alone and disembodied the untrodden, dark way 
up to God; when he goes there without a friend or an 
advocate; when he goes, to come back no more! 

We should make preparation to meet God, because 
when we are brought before him it will be too late to do 
what is necessary to be done. The path up to the judg- 
ment-seat is not a way of preparation; nor at his bar is 
it a place to prepare for eternity. It is no time to pre- 
pare for battle when the enemy is in the camp; no time 
to make ready to meet a foe when he has broken open 
your door. There is such a thing as putting off prepara- 
tion till it is too late. Aman may neglect the care of 
his health till it is too late. A student may suffer the 
proper time to prepare for a profession to glide away till 
it is too late. A farmer may neglect to plow and sow 
till it is too late. A man on arapid stream near a cata- 
ract may neglect to make efforts to reach the shore till 
it is too late. And so in religion. It is easy to put it off 
from childhood to youth, from youth to manhood, from 
manhood to old age, till it is too late. Beyond that in- 
terview with God there is no preparation. Your eternity 
is not to be made up of a series of successive probations, 
where, though you fail in one, you may avail yourself of 
another. There is but one probation—O, how short, how 
fleeting, how soon gone! The shuttle of the weaver flies 
not swifter; nor do the shadows move more rapidly 
over the plain. Each day leaves the number less—and 
not one of them can be recalled. Life is passed through 
not to be traveled over again; and each footprint is made 
to be seen by us no more. He that comes after us may 
track our way nearer and nearer to the beach where the 
ocean of eternity rolls; he may see step after step in the 
sand, till he comes to the last print, half washed away 
by the tide, where we plunged into the vast ocean, and dis- 
appeared forever. You go not back again. This day, this 
hour, you live but once—and this setting sun will have 
taken one irrecoverably from the allotted days of your 
probation. I wonder at man. The earth is our place 
of probation—and it is all—literally, absolutely al’. In 
that probation, if ever, you and I are to be prepared for 
that vast eternity on which we enter in a few days. If 
not prepared then, we are never to be prepared. Point 
me, fellow-mortal, to the slightest proof whatever, or to 
the slightest presumption—I will not ask for proof—that 
another season of probation is to be granted to you be- 
yond the judgment of the great day, and I will never 
urge this point again. But if there is none, my dying 
fellow-man, you ought to be prepared to meet God. It 
is not a thing of privilege, it is a thing of obligation. 
Your conscience, your reason, your sober judgment, all 
respond to the claim which I urge upon you, that you 
should be ready to meet God. You who have adopted it 
as a settled purpose that you will not enter a profession 











without being prepared for it; you who will not appear 
in the gay assembly without. hours spent, under skillful 
hands, at the toilet, that you may be prepared for it, 
ought to be prepared to appear before God. You ought 
to have on a brighter than any earthly array; you ought 
to have on the garments of salvation—the pure and 
spotless robes wrought by the ““Redeemer’s hands, and 
dyed in his blood.” Not as you are now, sinful, unfor- 
given, gay, worldly, thoughtless, ambitious, should you 
stand before the great and pure Jehovah to receive the 
sentence which will seal your eternal doom. 

Instant Answer TO Prayer.—In 1661 the noble hus- 
band of Lady Margaret Douglas, Marchioness of Argyll, 
was tried before the Scottish Parliament, by order ‘of 
Charles II, on a charge of high treason. His dreadful 
sentence was, to be beheaded, after two short days, at 
Edinburgh Cross; and his head to be fixed on the west 
end of the Tolbooth, where the head of the Marquis of 
Montrose had been formerly exhibited. In this season 
of deep distress, the Marchioness betook herself to the 
throne of grace, and implored support and comfort, not 
so much for herself, as for her beloved husband, who, 
though guilty of no crime, was so soon to suffer a traitor’s 
death. In the morning of the day on which he was to 
be executed, she and Mr. John Carstairs were employed 
in wrestling with God in his behalf, in a chamber in the 
Canongate, earnestly pleading that the Lord would now 
seal his charter by saying to him, “Son, be of good 
cheer, thy sins are forgiven thee.” It is a memorable 
fact, that, at the very time they were thus employed, the 
Marquis, while settling some worldly affairs, a number 
of persons of quality being present, was visited in his 
soul with such a sense of the Divine favor as almost 
overpowered him; and, after in vain attempting to conceal 
his emotions by going to the fire and beginning to stir it 
with the tongs, he turned about, and, melting into tears, 
exclaimed, “I see this will not do: I must now declare 
what the Lord has done for my soul. He has just now, at 
this very instant of time, scaled my charter in these words, 
‘Son, be of good cheer, thy sins are forgiven thee!” This 
comfort he retained to the last, and alluded to the scene 
in his dying speech on the scaffold. Can it be doubted 
that the bestowment of the very blessing asked by the 
Marchioness and that godly minister, at the very in- 
stant, was a signal answer to their believing prayers? 

Her ladyship bore the sad stroke of calamity with 
incredible fortitude; “giving herself always to prayer 
and fasting, and ministering to the necessity of saints;” 
surviving the Marquis nearly seventeen years. Mr. Neil 
Gillies, “indulged minister” of her parish, tells with 
beautiful simplicity how well this time was spent, and 
how her ladyship joined in every act of worship, languor 
and pain notwithstanding, till her spirit returned to God. 

How to Crosz THE Day.-—The following, from the 
Greek of Pythagoras, is worthy of adoption by every one: 


“Let no soft slumber close mine eyes 
Ere I have recollected thrice 
The train of actions through the day. 
Where have my feet marked out the way? 
What have I learnt, where’er I’ve been, 
From all I’ve heard, from all I’ve seen? 
What know I more that’s worth the knowing? 
What have I done that’s worth the doing? 
What have I sought that I should shun? 
What duties have I left undone? 
Or into what new follies run? 
These self-inquiries are the road 
That leads to virtue and to God.” 
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Ghitorinl Disquisition, 


THE BLOODY SWEAT. 

Our Savior’s agony in the garden of Gethsemane is a 
profoundly interesting subject to the believer. Whether 
we regard the person of the sufferer, the cause of the 
suffering, the end attained by it, or the phenomena 
attendant upon it, it is a mysteriously sublime manifest- 
ation. We do not promise the elimination of all the 
difficulties connected with the subject, nor yet the solu- 
tion of all its mysteries. For these results we may not 
hope, perhaps, till we are favored with the vision of 
angels. We have now simply to consider one of the 
striking incidents of this scene—one that has excited 
wonder in all ages, awakening the sorrow and sympathy 
of the believer, and being the occasion of shameless 
satire on the part of the skeptic. This phenomenon is 
thus described by Luke—xxii, 44—“And being in an 
agony, he prayed more earnestly; and his sweat was as 
it were great drops of blood falling down to the ground.” 

Whatever might be the real nature of this phenom- 
enon, it is obviously described as the result of mental 
agony. For it is said, he “began to be sorrowful and 
very heavy ”—Matt. xxvi, 37—and he says to the chosen 
three, whom he had taken apart from the others, “My 
soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death”—verse 
88. The original of the first passage is still more em- 
phatic—distressed and filled with anguish, or, as Mark 
expresses it, sore amazed; that is, shocked, benumbed 
with agony. It was while in this agony and as a conse- 
quence of it, that the phenomenon of “the bloody sweat” 
appeared. 

In order to reach definite and practical results in this 
discussion, we should first ascertain what is the precise 
import of the language employed by St. Luke, and then 
inquire whether such a phenomenon is physiologically 
possible. 

Some have supposed that the inspired writer did not 
intend to say that he actually sweat drops of blood; 
but that his sweat was so profuse that it gathered in 
drops as large as drops of blood. Such a conclusion, 
however, can not be reached without giving to the orig- 
inal a forced and unnatural meaning. The words which 
’ are not inaptly rendered in the English text, great drops 
of blood—Seiufacs asarroc—mean literally clots or eoagu- 
lated blood, and very accurately describe the appearance 
of commingled blood and sweat. Besides this, if only a 
comparison were intended, it is certainly an inapt and un- 
usual comparison ; and it is difficult to conceive why clots 
of blood should have been used to illustrate the rolling 
down of great drops of sweat. The meaning of the text 
is so obvious that very few commentators have found 
occasion to question its import or to depart from the 
ordinarily received interpretation. 


is found no where else in the New Testament, and at the 
same time it is strictly medical. 

1. Our Savior is represented as being in an agony; 
torn by conflicting mental emotions; and overwhelmed 
with a sorrow too great for utterance, and which seemed 
to paralyze all the functions of life. With what force 
does the sacred writer employ the word agonia—déyevi2-- 
to express this mental anguish! It signifies a struggle— 
a death struggle—between diverse and conflicting emotions.® 

2. The word i i 2oe—which is used in the 
text, and which is translated great drops, is found no 
where else in the New Testament. Lexicographers tell 
us that it designates a piece or bit of any liquid congealed 
or coagulated into a mass; that the phrase was often 
applied to milk and blood; and Hippocrates used it fre- 
quently to designate coagulated blood.{ Schleusner gives 
several references to the writings of Greek physicians— 
seriptis medicorum Greecorum—in which thromboi is used 
in the sense of clots of blood. But in the sacred text 
we have Qe Acs ainexres—elote of blood, which fixes the 
signification with great distinctness. 

8. The expression indicates not merely a slight effu- 
sion of blood, but a profuse sweating of it. The full 
force of the word katabainontes—x 272 B2svcvr«e—especially 
when we add ers rnv 4»r—flowing down upon the earth— 
is reached only by the supposition of an effusion striking 
for its quantity as well as for its character. Hence, the 
Vulgate conveys the idea of its flowing down in the man- 
ner of a stream or torrent. 

We can not, therefore, see any room to raise a doubt 
or question as to the precise meaning of the sacred 
historian. 

If we look at the question in its physiological aspects, 
mysterious and unusual as is such a phenomenon, we 
can find no evidence of any physiological impossibility. 
Perspiration, both sensible and insensible, is constantly 
going on in our bodies. The skin in all parts of the 
body is perforated by small, regularly formed tubes, term- 
inating outwardly by innumerable small orifices, from 
which the perspiration exudes, and inwardly by what 
physiologists call “blind extremities.” These tubes are 
surrounded in their whole length by a delicate net-work 
of extremely attenuated vessels; and the ultimate ram- 
ifications of the arteries penetrate to their interior sur- 
face. Hence they are made to discharge the watery 
parts of the blood in the form of vapor, and its grosser 
ingredients in the form of a glutinous liquid. 

This perspiration is powerfully increased by excite- 
ment, and especially by mental or bodily anguish. How 
often have we seen the large drops of sweat gather upon 
the brow, the cheeks, the lips, while the soul was strug- 
gling beneath some enormous load of anguish that had 





There is another remarkable fact worthy of considera- 
tion in endeavoring to fix the precise meaning of the 
sacred narrative. The only one of the evangelists by 
whom this phenomenon is described is Luke. He was a 
physician, and would, therefore, be more likely to have 
his attention attracted to such a thing, and also to com- 
prehend more fully the fearful agony that must have 
rent the Savior’s heart to produce such wonderful effects. 
Being a physician, he could comprehend what he was 
describing; and what is remarkable, the term he employs 





*Ad summam, Agonia significat in genere colluctationem* 
diversorum affectuum animi inter se contrariorum.—Custello's 
Lexicon. 

+ Thrombos—Ogeu,fec—est liquide rei in unam massam 
concrete et coagulate frustum. Ad lac et sanguinem trans- 
lata vox est medicis; imprimis Hippocrates frequenter de san- 
guine usus est concreto.—Custello. 

tSee Poole’s Synopsis—decurrentes, fluvii ant torrentis more. 


* Colluctatio—a struggle, the death straggle.—Andrews’s Latin Levicon. 
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fallen perhaps suddenly and with crushing weight upon 
it. But when those passions or feelings that cause the 
heart to beat with more rapid and violent action are 
excited, there must be, of course, an increased flow of 
the blood to'the skin. The first result of this is blush- 
ing, whether from shame or anger. It is not unfre- 
quently the case that when the emotion is very powerful 
a copious effusion of sweat follows. We can readily 
conceive that greatly increased mental excitement might 
force out the blood itself through the pores, and this, 
mingling with the natural perspiration, would exhibit 
the phenomenon of “bloody sweat.” The natural mean- 
ing of the text is, unquestionably, that the blood was 
mingled with his sweat, and thus it poured from him 
profusely, and fell in great drops upon the ground. 

Physiologists recognize the occurrence of this bloody 
sweat as a physiological fact. Dr. Millingen, in his 
“Curiosities of Medical Experience,” speaks of it as 
the most singular of all the maladies that affect cuta- 
neous transpiration, and says, “It is probable that this 
strange disorder arises from a violent commotion of the 
nervous system, turning the streams of blood out of their 
natural course, and forcing the red particles into the 
cutaneous excretories. A mere relaxation of the fibers 
could not produce so powerful a revulsion.” He says 
also that it may arise in cases of extreme debility in 
connection with a thinner state of the blood. This mal- 
ady is called diapedesis. Haller says that the passions 
of the mind sometimes force blood from the skin; and 
from this he infers that “the sudoriferous tubes are not 
much smaller than the capillary blood-vessels.”” He also 
says that a mental passion which effects no change ex- 
cept a contraction of the nerves may make wonderful 
changes in the secretions, and expel both the blood and bile 
through the vessels of the skin. Kannegiesser remarks, 
in the German Ephemerides, as quoted by Dr. Stroud, 
that “violent mental excitement, whether occasioned by 
uncontrollable anger or vehement joy, and, in like man- 
ner, sudden terror or intense fear, forces out a sweat, 
accompanied with signs either of anxiety or hilarity.” 
After ascribing this sweat to the unequal constriction 
of some vessels and dilation of others, he further ob- 
serves: “If the mind is seized with a sudden fear of 
death, the sweat, owing to the excessive degree of con- 
striction, often becomes bloody.” 

But let us prosecute this inquiry in the light of facts. 
Dr. Stroud, on the authority of De Thou, an eminent 
French historian, gives the following instance: “An 
Italian officer who commanded at Monte-Maro, a fortress 
of Piedmont, during the warfare in 1552, between Henry 
Il, of France, and the Emperor Charles V, having been 
treacherously seized by order of the hostile general, and 
threatened with public execution unless he surrendered 
the place, was so agitated at the prospect of an ignominious 
death that he sweated blood from every part of his 
body.”” The same writer relates a similar occurrence in 
the person of a young Florentine at Rome, unjustly put 
to death by order of Pope Sixtus V, in the beginning of 
his reign, and concludes the narrative as follows: “When 
the youth was led forth to execution, he excited the 
commiseration of many, and through excess of grief 
was observed to shed bloody tears, and to discharge blood 
instead of sweat from his whole body—a circumstance 
which many regarded as a certain proof that nature 
condemned the severity of a sentence so cruelly hastened, 
and invoked vengeance against the magistrate himself, 
as therein guilty of murder.” 





We have already referred to the German Ephemerides. 
This work gives several examples of bloody tears and 
bloody sweat occasioned by extreme fear. Among them 
is the case of “‘a young boy, who, having taken part in 
a crime for which two of his elder brothers were hanged, 
was exposed to public view under the gallows on which 
they were executed, and was thereupon observed to 
sweat blood from his whole body.” In his commentaries 
on the four Gospels, Maldonato refers to “a robust and 
healthy man at Paris who, on hearing the sentence 


‘of death passed on him, was covered with a bloody 


sweat.” Another mentions the case of a young man 
who was similarly affected on being condemned to the 
flames. Lombard mentions a general who was affected 
in the same manner on losing a battle. A similar case 
came under the observation of Sporlinus, a physician of 
Bal: “The patient was a child of twelve years of age, 
who never drank any thing but water; having gone out 
into the fields to bring home his father’s flocks, he 
stopped upon the road, and, contrary to habit, drank 
freely of white wine. He shortly after was seized with 
a fever. His gums first began to bleed, and soon after 
a hemorrhage broke out from every part of the integu- 
ments, and from the nose. On the eighth day of the 
malady he was in a state of extreme debility, and the 
body was covered with livid and purple spots, while 
every part from whence the blood had exuded was 
stopped with clots.” 

We might rest the case here, and claim that we had 
given sufficient facts, as well as philosophy, to authen- 
ticate the Divine narrative. But we wish to go farther, 


and show that the cases are not so exceedingly rare but | 


that they are fully recognized, and their diagnosis fully 
observed by competent physicians. Schenck gives the 
case of “‘a nun who fell into the hands of soldiers; and, 
on seeing herself encompassed with swords and daggers, 
threatening instant death, was so terrified and agitated 
that she discharged blood from every part of her body, 
and died of hemorrhage in the sight of her assailants.” 
In the Memoirs of the Society of Arts in Haarlem, the 
case of a sailor is mentioned “ who was so alarmed by a 
storm, that he fell down, and his face sweated blood, 
which during the whole continuance of the storm re- 
turned like ordinary sweat as fast as it was wiped away.” 

Dr. Millingen cites the case of a widow of forty-five 
years of age who had lost her only son. “She one day 
fancied that she beheld his apparition beseeching her to 
relieve him from purgatory by her prayers and by fasting 
every Friday. The following Friday in the month of 
August a perspiration tinged with blood broke out. For 
five successive Fridays the same phenomenon appeared, 
when a confirmed diapedesis set in. The blood escaped 
from the upper part of the body, the back of the head, 
the temples, the eyes, the nose, the breast, and the tips 
of the fingers. The disorder disappeared spontaneously 
on Friday, the 8th of March, in the year following. 
This affection was evidently occasioned by superstitious 
fears; and this appears the more probable from the pe- 
riodicity of the attacks. The first invasion of the disease 
might have been purely accidental; but the regularity of 
its subsequent appearance on the stated day of the vision 
may be attributed to the influence of apprehension.” 

The case of Catherine Merlin, of Chamberg, is well 
authenticated and worthy of being recorded. She was a 
woman of forty-six years of age, strong and hale.’ She 
received a kick from a bullock in the pit of the stomach, 
which was followed by vomiting blood. This having 
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been suddenly stopped by her medical attendants, the 
blood made its way through the pores of various parts 
of her body, the discharge recurring usually twice in 
twenty-four hours. It was preceded by a prickly sensa- 
tion, and pressure on the skin would accelerate the 
flow and increase the quantity of blood. The Medico- 
Chirurgical Review, for October, 1831, gives the case of 
a female subject to hysteria, who, when the hysteric 
paroxysm was protracted, was also subject to this bloody 
perspiration. And in this case she continued at different 
times to be affected with it for three months, when it 
gave way to local bleeding and other strong revulsive 
measures. But the case of the wretched Charles IX, of 
France, is one of the most striking that has as yet oc- 
curred. The account is thus given by De Mezeray: “ Af- 
ter the vigor of his youth and the energy of his courage 
had long struggled against his disease, he was at length 
reduced by it to his bed at the castle of Vincennes, about 
the 8th of May, 1574. During the last two weeks of his 
life his constitution made strange efforts. He was af- 
fected with spasms and convulsions of extreme violence. 
He tossed and agitated himself continually, and his 
blood gushed from all the outlets of his body, even 
from the pores of his skin; so that on one occasion he 
was found bathed in a bloody sweat.” 

From these and other instances that might be cited, it 
is clearly evident that the sweating of blood may be 
produced by intense mental emotion. The instances of 
it are comparatively rare, it is true, but, nevertheless, 
perfectly well authenticated. 

We think we have abundantly elucidated the fact that 
they who make this subject a ground of caviling against 
the Bible display their own ignorance and malignant 
opposition, rather than any shrewdness of discrimination 
or superior intelligence. 

But the skeptic again inquires, “How could the disci- 
ples, in the dead of the night, at the distance of a stone’s 
cast, and without any light, know that Jesus Christ 
sweat at all—much less could they know that he sweat 
blood?” Let us examine this cavil. As to the distance, 
it must be borne in mind that when our Savior said 
to the disciples, “Sit ye here, while I go and pray yon- 
der,” he took three of them along with him, and he 
was only a little removed from them when he endured 
his agony. What Luke says of his being “withdrawn 
from them about a stone’s cast” is closely connected 
with his arrival “at—jr:—the place,” and may, there- 
fore, refer, not to the three he had taken into the interior 
of the garden to be the special witnesses of his agony, 
but to the eight he had told to “sit here” —that is, at or 
near the entrance. That our Savior could have been 
but “a little” removed from the three disciples is evi- 
dent from the fact that the garden itself must have been 
small. Maundrell, if we recollect right, makes it only 
about one hundred and fifty feet square; while Dr. Dur- 
bin says that it contains “about a quarter of an acre,” 
which would make its dimensions something over one 
hundred feet. These three disciples appear to have been 
near enough to observe his movements and to hear por- 
tions of his prayer. Mark says, “He went forward a 
little, and fell on the ground.” His separation from 
them, as well as their heaviness—sinking down into the 
helplessness of sleep—beautifully symbolizes the fact 
that he had no support from human sympathy, and 
placed no reliance upon human aid—an “arm of flesh” 
in his mighty struggle. Yet he had them-sufficiently 
near to be witnesses of what occurred—or at least a part 











of it. We have a glimpse only of the scene; while, for 
wise purposes, a vail is drawn over most of it, hiding 
it from the inspection of mortals. 

Again, the caviler assumes that the night was dark, 
and that they were without torches. How does he know 
that? It is not said that the night was dark. Every 
known fact is against such a presumption. Our Savior 
and his disciples evidently were not troubled either in go- 
ing forth to the garden or in their intercourse with each 
other on account of the darkness. They must, then, 
either have been provided with torches, or the night 
could not have been very dark. The disciples saw him 
fall to the earth; they saw also the angel that appeared 
to strengthen him in his agony. The “lanterns and 
torches” brought by those who came to arrest him might 
have been brought simply to enable the officers to explore 
the dark hiding-places where they supposed he would en- 
deavor to conceal himself from them. Dr. Clarke says— 
John xviii, 3—* They could have needed the ‘lanterns and 
torches’ for no other purpose; it being now the fourteenth 
day of the moon’s age, in the month of Nisan, and con- 
sequently she appeared full and bright.” At this time 
of night, too, she would be nearly overhead, and thus 
would shed a brilliant light, not only to guide the party 
that were seeking to arrest him, but also to enable the 
disciples to discern all his movements, and especially the 
bloody sweat which overspread his face, and rolled down 
to the earth in great drops. Nor could the indications 
of it wholly have passed from him when arrested; and 
the place where the blood dropped upon the earth, even 
in the morning, must have been a sad witness of the 
Savior’s overwhelming agony. Thus, without any neces- 
sity of supposing a supernatural revelation of the fact, 
we have abundant evidence of our Savior’s bloody sweat 
in the garden. And any cavils that arise out of it must 
ever rest upon what we do not know, rather than upon 
any thing we do know—upon our ignorance, and not 
upon our knowledge. 

Again, the skeptic has objected, ‘If Christ really were 
divine, really God, it is absurd to represent an angel as 
being sent to strengthen him.” Here, again, is an entire 
overlooking of the character and office of Christ. He 
came in his Auman nature, and in that nature was he 
at once to set before the world an example of perfect 
holiness, and to make an atonement for sin. He must 
then submit to the common conditions of humanity; he 
must meet his trials, endure his sorrows, and be sus- 
tained in his conflicts as are men. It was not wonderful, 
then, neither was it out of place, but perfectly in keep- 
ing with his character and condition, that one of those 
who are sent forth to be ministering spirits to the heirs 
of salvation, should appear and minister to him in the 
midst of the sorrowful agony of his soul. 

We have not room to append a few thoughts upon the 
cause of our Savior’s agony. Nor have we space to add 
some practical suggestions we had intended. 

We would say to the sinner, Look upon this picture 
of a Savior’s agony, and learn what a fearful thing sin 
must be, and how awful the agony of despair when the 
burden of its own sins falls upon the soul, and no min- 
istering angel comes to its relief. 

Christian, look upon this scene; mark the divine Re- 
deemer’s submission to the Father;” and behold here 
not merely the sufferings of thy redeeming Lord, but 
a living example of submission, of patience, of calmness, 
and of trust in God in the severest trial and conflict 
of thy life’s pilgrimage! 
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Stems, Biterary, Scientific, and Beligions. 


Deatu or Bishop Capers.—Rev. William Capers, D. 
D., one of the bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, died of disease of the heart, at his residence in 
Andersonville, near Charleston, South Carolina, January 
29th. Bishop Capers was born in St. Thomas parish, 
South Carolina, January 26, 1790, and was consequently 
sixty-five years old at his death. He received the degree 
of A. M. from the South Carolina College, where he was 
educated, and was admitted into the annual conference 
of his native state as a traveling preacher in 1808. In 
1828 he visited England as the representative of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of the United States to the 
British conference, and for several years was one of the 
general missionary secretaries. He was elected bishop 
in 1846. In the work of instructing the slaves no man 
ever did a better or nobler work. His manners were 
easy and agreeable, his piety marked, his pulpit elocu- 
tion good, and his style of writing of a superior cast. 
His remains sleep in the Washington-Street Cemetery, 
Columbia, South Carolina. 

Pewep Cuurcues.—The Episcopalians have recently 
had considerable discussion on the question of free seats 
in churches. The Churchman, New York, is one of the 
ablest papers of the denomination in this country, and 
it, editorially and by correspondents, has been laboring 
zealously to show that the system of renting and selling 
pews is impolitic and antiscriptural. The leading objec- 
tion which we have seen urged against the’ practice is, 
that the poor are in part or entirely excluded from 
church-going. 

Tue Demerara Bett-Brrp.—The campanero, or bell- 


| bird of Demerara, is of snowy whiteness, and about the 


size of a jay. A tube, nearly three inches long, rises 


| from its forehead, and this feathery spine the bird can 


fill with air at pleasure. Every four or five minutes in 
the depths of the forest, its call may be heard from a 
distance of three miles, making a tolling noise, like that 
of a convent bell. 

Muskets AND Missions.—The United States army num- 
bers about 10,000, who cost the country last year $8,525,- 
240 for pay, subsistence, clothing, etc_—a sum ten times 
as much as is annually contributed by all the Protestant 
Churches of the country for missionary purposes, and 
thirty-three times as much as is raised by the Methodist 
Episcopal Church for both foreign and domestic missions. 
In thirty years the United States have spent $200;,000,000, 
for which they have nothing to show but some old forts, 
guns, battered uniforms, and demoralized veterans. Peo- 
ple sometimes talk about the money “used up” in try- 
ing to evangelize the heathen; but it would take the 
Churches, the way they are going on now, at least two 
hundred years to spend the same amount of money 
which the United States Government has squandered in 
thirty years. 

Japanese Reicion.—A newspaper item to the effect 
that the Japanese were a race of Atheists has been 
widely circulated; but it turns out untrue. They are 
true and ardent worshipers of a Supreme Being, and be- 
lieve in a future state, though they do not receive Chris- 
tianity. During the seventeenth century Christianity 
was introduced by the Jesuits, and for a time made rapid 





progress; but the missionaries, inflated by success, be- 
came haughty and presumptuous, and beginning to inter- 
fere in politics and government, brought about a violent 
persecution. So deadly a hatred was conceived against 
the Portuguese, that in the space of forty years they 
and their religion were completely extirpated. Even to 
this day, in certain parts of the empire, the custom 
of trampling on the cross is annually celebrated. To 
such a pitch were the Japanese exasperated that none of 
the Romish ceremonial was permitted to survive. 


Tue Great Respmatory Apparatus.—Dr. C. D. Gris- 
wold, in a communication to the Home Journal, has the 
following: “The great air-passage into the lungs is sup- 
posed to divide into six hundred millions of branches, 
the termination of each being a minute cell— Weber— 
like the buds upon the terminal branches of a tree. 
The blood which has been partially exhausted of its 
nutrient principles in its circulation through the system, 
returns to the heart, and from thence is sent through 
the lungs—the vessel through which it passes dividing 
up in as many branches as the air-tubes, and each pass- 
ing over an air-cell. Now the air in the air-cell parts 
with its oxygen, which is received into the blood, and 
the impurities of the blood—carbonic acid—pass into 
the air-cell in exchange, to be carried out. So rapidly 
does this change go on, that the blood, in passing around 
these air-cells, parts with its impurities, and takes up 
the necessary nutrient principles for the uses of the 
syste n, and is then conveyed back to the heart through 
the returning vessels, to go out into the general system 
again.” 

Baptist NewsPaPers AND CoLLeGEs.—Of regular Bap- 
tist periodicals in the United States there are twenty- 
eight weekly newspapers, fifteen monthly publications, 
and two quarterly reviews. In the British provinces are 
four weekly newspapers and a quarterly publication, 
called the Grand Ligne Mission Register. There are 
in the United States twenty-six Baptist colleges and 
ten theological institutions, or departments of theology 
connected with the colleges. 

OPERATIONS OF THE AMERICAN Tract Socrety.—The 
American Tract Society publishes an abstract of its pro- 
ceedings, and gives the following results of their twenty- 
nine years’ operations: Books published, 9,463,374; tracts, 
138,764,824; periodicals, 24,102,600; making 212,330,000 
publications—of which 682,933,000 pages have been given 
away. 

Eastern and Greek Cuurcurs.—The numbers belong- 
ing to the Eastern and Greek Churches are given in the 
Church Review, from Neale’s History, as follows: 
Patriarchate of Constantinople, Servia, etc.........-12,000,000 

% Alexandria. 000 


0 ose cose cvecseercccoces ’ 
% MOSCOW. ..+eseecrecevececesevccsece 50,000,000 
« Antioch and Cyprus..s.sscosessssss 120,000 
“ Jerusalem. ..ecscccssccsvercesccess 15,000 
In Greece, Montenegro, etc....+++s+++ eeeveesocsos +» 800,000 


In the Austrian dominions. ...++.++sssecsseecseeees 2,800,000 
EAS eee ene 
Mareiace in Exoranp.—In England it seems that the 
twenty-sixth year is the mean age at which men marry, 
aud the twenty-fifth that at which women marry. The 
average age of the wife is about forty and a half years, 
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of the husband forty-three years; or, the husband in 
Great Britain, on the average, is two and a half years 
older than the wife. 

Ixrerestine Sratistics—The number of languages 
spoken throughout the world is 8,064; of which 587 are 
in Europe, 896 in Asia, 270 in Africa, and 1,264 in Amer- 
ica. The inhabitants of the globe profess more than 
1,000 different religions. There are nearly as many 
males as females. The mean duration of human life 
is 28 years. One-fourth part of all children die before the 
age of seven years. The population of the globe is esti- 
mated at nearly 1,000,000,000—of whom about one-third 
die every ten years, or more than 40 each second. There 
are more deaths and births in the night than in the day. 

Disasters oF THE YEAR.—The entire loss by fire in 
the United States during 1854 is estimated at $20,578,- 
000: 171 lives were lost at these fires. There were 40 
fires where the loss was $100,000 and upward. There 
were 587 persons killed and 225 wounded during the 
year by 48 steam-boat accidents; 186 persons were killed 
and 589 wounded in the 193 railroad accidents that oc- 
eurred. During the year there were 682 murders, 74 
of which were in New York, 64 in California, 50 in Texas, 
47 in Louisiana, 46 in Kentucky, 45 in Virginia, 43 in Ohio. 

A Warer-Cmctep Brepstrap.—The bedstead of the 
Emperor of Japan is superbly carved and gilded. Bya 
singularly ingenious contrivance, a current of water may 
be conducted off around the tester, and at pleasure made 
to fall in transparent curtains of rain, completely encir- 
cling the royal couch, for the double purpose of keeping 
off the musketoes, and tempering the warm air to the 
delicious coolness which, in that sultry climate, is the 
consummation of bliss to reposing listlessness. 

Cuance or Names.—Toward the middle of the fif- 
teenth century it became the fashion among the wits 
and learned men, particularly in Italy, to change their 
baptismal names for classic ones. Among the rest Pla- 
tina, the historian at Rome, calling together his friends, 
took the name of Callimachus, instead of Philip. Pope 
Paul II, who reigned about that time, unluckily for the 
historian, chanced to be suspicious and illiterate. He 
had no idea that people could wish to alter their names 
unless they had some bad design, and actually scrupled 
not to employ imprisonment and other violent methods 
to discover the fancied mystery. Platina was most cru- 
elly tortured on this frivolous account. He had nothing 
to confess; so the Pope, after endeavoring in vain to 
convict him of heresy and sedition, released him. 

ExausH Peorte’s Cottsaes.—A late number of the 
English Literary Gazette gives some account of the Peo- 
ple’s Colleges, which have been established in Sheffield, 
Nottingham, etc., where courses of instruction adapted 
for the working classes are efficiently carried on. The 
old system of “Popular Lectures” having degenerated 
into mere passing entertainment, the People’s College 
will only introduce lectures as a secondary part of the 
system, supplementary to the class instructions. Mr. 
Ruskin has volunteered to teach in the department of 
drawing and perspective. The fees will be from half a 
crown to four shillings a course, though the teachers of 
the first course of the College, at 31 Red Lion Square, 
will give their lessons gratuitously. The Gazette depre- 
cates the theological element in this course of training. 

Sournern Mernopist Boox Concern anp PuBLisHING 
Iwrerest.—The Committee and Agents in this establish- 
ment have recently had a special examination of its 








affairs, with the following results, as we draw them from 
their figures and from other sources: 


OPERATIONS UP TO 1854. 
Assets—as per report of old Agent to the last Gen- 
eral conference—including first payment of $70,- 
000 from the New York Book Concern, and also 
$17,051.05 from the Chartered Fund........+-++-$148,735 33 
Total liabilities at same date.......secsscessessse+ 30,557 65 
Total surplus. .....cesecceececerececscesseseSll8,177 68 
Or deducting what had been received from the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church; namely......+.e++0+++++ 87,051 05 


Gain since the organization of the South. Church..$31,126 63 
The General conference, to meet the deficiency of 
their six papers, ordered the payment of.......... 31,000 00 


$126 63 





Balance 
In the - oe Gassets” also appear to have been im- 
properly included $16,285.16, drawn by Co 
sioners in the Church suit; and also about $5,500 
advanced on account of the Expositor and True 
Issue, making.....cccccsscecccecsecesesseesesess 2lyi80 16 


Deficiency Or 1088.......+cesccscsccescssceceses$2l,658 53 
The Agents, we believe, up to this time, have de- 
clined paying the $31,000. 


PRESENT CONDITION. 


The total surplus above is....++++++++++00 cocce +++ -$118,177 68 
Add bonds of New York Book Concern..........+. 121,000 00 
“ accounts due within the South............+.. 64,737 39 
“ presses, etc., at Richmond, Charleston, and 
Nashville... cccccccccccccccccccccccccccee 20,000 00 
“ received and receivable from Western Book 
Concern..... +++ ccccccccccccccccs 80,000 00 
« accounts due ‘within ‘the South..... eeccececss 12,000 00 
Nominal resources......ssecesececesececes + + $415,915 07 


From this deduct as unavailable, worthless, or as 
liabilities; namely, 
Appropriations to be paid...........+-$31,000 00 
New York accounts in the South, say.. 60,000 00 
Cincinnati accounts in the South, say.. 11,000 00 
Improperly placed among assets. .... oe 21,785 16 
Costs of suit against Western Book Con- 
cern, assumed by the Southern Com- 
missioners, in the settlement, say... 20,000 00 143,785 16 


Available resources.......csccscecececcesseees$et a l2o Ol 
The ‘‘assets” of the old Agent include $125,000 in 
stereotype plates, merchandise, notes, and book accounts; 
also, about $150,000 from the Methodist Book Concerns 
is not immediately available. 

Onto ConFERENCE Memorrs.—Rev. M. P. Gaddis is now 
preparing a work of the above description. It will con- 
tain short memoirs of the following persons, who died 
in the years opposite to their names: 
William Young...........18]2 Alfred Hance.... 
R. Lotspeich... --1813 John Kanaga.. 
Walter Griffeth. --1822 John Collins.. 
A. Cummins... 
8. Baker....- 
Nat. Walker.. 


John Walker.... 
John Sale. 









«+1825 | Jacob Delay........ 


. 
eereeee 


++ ++e+1826|W. R, Anderson....... 
Michael Ellis............-1832|B. Cooper......... cee 0ee-1846 


+. 1846 


John Ulen....... +-+esee +1884 | James Quinn. ereemece 
Thomas Mt.....+0+.-1834| W- Parrish.......000+0-0-1347 
Philip Gatch... ....+.++++.1835) B. ‘Lakin. ececcceccccccccee lOee 
Russel Bigelow.........--1835/ N. Emery.....sc. occ 05001849 
William Page.........++.+1835| A. B. Stroud... ..0.. eseeeel 

William Phillips..........1836| M. Wolf... ..0.eseeeeeee 1849 
J. A. Waterman......... A. Morrow... .0see cece. -L8d9 
Erastus Felton...........1837| A. L. Westervelt..........1840 
John Finley,....... sc oneal oth 






D. Woodbridge... . 


M. Crume......s++- P. A. Muchner. . 





EB. Fate.....ccs0t vec eseeee1880/8. Maddux... 
Charles Baldwin..........1840} Wm. H. ae coche 1852 
Jeremiah Hill..........--1840| Samuel Hamilton.........1 


R. W. Finley....... ooee 1841/H. 8 8. Hill..........00..01888 
Wm. B. Christie..........1842|J. 8. Tomlinson..........-1853 
Isaac C. Hunter..........1842/C. G. Meredith..........+-1854 

Dr. Beaumont.—Rev. Dr. Joseph Beaumont, of the Wes- 
leyan Methodist Connection, England, expired suddenly 
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in the pulpit of Waltham-Street Chapel, Hull, England, 
January 2ist. Just as he had finished reading these 
two lines of the opening hymn, 
“Thee while the first archangel sings, 
He hides his face behind his wings,” 


he suddenly gave a start back in the pulpit, fell down, 
and shortly afterward expired. He was in the sixty-first 
year of his age, and had been forty-two years in the 
ministry. He was a most able and excellent minister 
of the Gospel. 

Tue Burnett Treatises, Great Brrrary.—The deci- 
sion of the great literary prizes—one of $9,000 and an- 





, other of $3,000—to the authors of the two best treatises 
| on “The Being and Attributes of God,” was announced 


January 20th. The successful competiters were found 
to be—for the first prize, the Rev. Kobert Anchor Thomp- 
son, A. M., Louth, Lincolnshire; and for the second, the 
Rev. John Tulloch, manse of Kettins, Cupar Angus, Princi- 
pal of St. Mary’s College, St. Andrew’s, Scotland. The 
judges were Professors Baden Powell, Henry Rodgers, 
and Mr. Isaac Taylor. They were unanimous in their 
judgment. The essays varied in length, from a few 
sheets to six volumes, and several of them were written 
in female hand. Several other candidates, and one in 
particular, were declared to have attained high excellence. 





BWiterary 


NEW BOOKS. 


Tue Femare Prose Wrrrens or America. With Por- 
traits, Biographical Notices, and Specimens of their Writ- 
ings. By John 8. Hart, LL. D. Third Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Co.—This 
is a large 8vo. of five hundred and thirty-six pages, 
double column, printed on fine calendered paper, and is 
an elegant specimen of typography as well as binding. 
It contains sketches of sixty-one female prose writers of 
America, with choice selections from their writings, and 
constitutes a splendid gallery of distinguished literary 
women. Among the distinguished names on this cata- 
logue are C. M. Sedgwick, Caroline Gilman, Mrs. Sigour- 
ney, Mrs.» Hale, Mrs. Willard, Mrs. A. H. L. Phelps, Mrs. 
Kirkland, Mrs. Child, Mrs. Osgood, Mrs. Stowe, Elizabeth 
Wethereli, Alice Cary, H. F. Lee, Ellen Louise Chandler, 
etc. It is illustrated with portraits of Fanny Forrester, 
Miss Sedgwick, Mrs. Kirkland, Mrs. Hentz, Mrs. Ellett, 
Mrs. Stephens, Margaret Fuller, and Mrs. Neal. The 
editorial labor has been performed by Professor Hart 
with sound discrimination, excellent good taste, and 
great fidelity. The great difficulty of obtaining material 
for biographical sketches has been overcome with good 
success, and the sketches are well prepared and full 
of interest. As a “gift-book,” this work has few equals. 
We trust ladies who are providing elegant books for 
their center-tables will honor both their own good taste 
and their sex, by putting there such works as this 
instead of the elegant trash too often found in such 
places. It may be obtained through booksellers gen- 
erally. 


Fort Proor or THE Ministry: A Sequel to the Boy 
who was trained up to be a Clergyman. By John N. Nor- 
ton, A. M., Rector of Ascension Church, Frankfort, Ky.— 
A pretty good story, in which “the sects” receive some 
side thrusts, and “the Church” through great tribula- 
tion rises to honor and great success. The work gives 
evidence of Mr. Norton’s loyalty to “the Church,” but 
is a poor comment upon his catholicity. Indeed, a meaner 
manifestation of narrow-minded bigotry we have rarely 
seen. Published by Redfield, New York; and for sale 
by H. W. Derby, Cincinnati. 


Ecements or Menrat Scrence. By Rev. Moses Smith, 
A. M.—The whole title of the above work is, “A New 
and Extensive Analytical Examination of the Elements 
of Mental Science: containing evidence of difference, 





Hotices, 


distinguishing between elements of mind which lie at 
the foundation of mental action, and elements of mind 
which lie at the foundation of moral action.” The 
analysis of the mental powers followed here lacks sim- 
plicity in some points and involves some repetition. Th 
author also has in some instances failed to express him- 
self with that perspicuity especially necessary in treat- 
ises of this kind. Yet the work contains very much 
that is valuable, and we commend it to the attention 
of students in mental science. 


Memores or THE Emperor Napoteon. By Count De 
Tas Casas. New York: Redfield. Four Volumes. 12mo.— 
This work contains the life, exile, and conversations of 
Napoleon, and is enriched with portraits and other illus- 
trations. Las Casas is a most enthusiastic admirer— 
almost worshiper—of the great military adventurer. He 
says in his preface: 

“Circumstances the most extraordinary have long kept 
me near the most extraordinary man that ever existed. 
Admiration made me follow him without knowing him, 
and when I did know him, love alone would have fixed 
me forever near his person. The world is full of his 
glory, his deeds, and his monuments; but no one knows 
the true shades of his character, his private qualities, or 
the natural disposition of his soul. This great void I 
undertake to fill up, and for such a task I possess advan- 
tages unexampled in history. 

“T collected and recorded, day by day, all that I saw 
of Napoleon, all that I heard him say, during the period 
of eighteen months in which I was constantly about his 
person. In these conversations, which were full of con- 
fidence, and which seemed to pass, as it were, in another 
world, he could not fail to be portrayed by himself as if 
in a mirror, in every point of view, and under every 
aspect. Henceforth the world may freely study bim: 
there can be no error in the materials.” 

For sale by H. W. Derby, Cincinnati. 


A Year or THe War. By Adam G. De Gurowski, a 
Citizen of the United States. New York; D. Appleton & 
Co.—Here is a Pole who seems ambitious to do honor 
to “the Great Bear,” and to write the epitaph of a hope- 
less denationalization over the grave of his own country. 


Tae Way From Six to Sanctirication, HoLiwEss, AND 
Heaven, is a carefully prepared and practical volume 
from the pen of Rev. T. Spicer, A M., embracing the fol- 
lowing topics: The Moral Disease; The Healing Fount- 


























ain; The Way to the Savior; The Great Salvation; and 
also Admonitory Counsel addressed to Awakened and 
to Impenitent Sinners. Printed at the Conference Office, 
New York, and for sale at the Methodist bookstores. 





PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 


Tue Epixsurcu Review, for January, 1855, presents 
the following table of contents: 1. Parliamentary Oppo- 
sition. 2. Cardinal Mezzofanti. 3. Charles the Fifth. 
4. Modern French Literature. 5. The Siege of Rhodes 
in 1480. 6. Private Bill Legislation. 7. Mount Athos 
and its Monasteries. 8. Marsden’s History of the Puri- 
tans. 9. The War in the Crimea. Republished, for three 
dollars per annum, by L. Scott & Co., 79 Fulton-street, 
New York city. 

Tue Westminster Review, republished as above, con- 
tains: 1. The Anglo-French Alliance. 2. Ballads of the 
People. 3. Prussia and Prussian Policy. 4. The Prin- 
zenraub; a Glimpse of Saxon History. 5. Poland: her 
History and Prospects. 6. Cambridge University Re- 
form. 7. Austria in the Principalities. 8. Cotemporary 
Literature. 

Brackwoon’s MaGazing, republished as above, con- 
tains: 1. The Conduct of the War. 2. Civilization: The 
Census. Education. 3. Zaidee: a Romance. Part II. 
4. Rural Economy of Great Britain and Ireland. 5. 
Mr. Thackeray and his Novels. 6. Peace and Patriotism: 
a Letter to Ireneus. 7. The Story of the Campaign. 
Part II. Written in a Tent in the Crimea. 

Inprana Hosprrat For tHE Insane.—Annual reports 
of Commissioners and Superintendent. 

First Annuat Report oF THE Boarp oF Missions oF 
THE UntreD BRETHREN. 

Fourts Annuat Report or THE Youna MEn’s Mis- 
stoNaRY Society OF THE SEcoND PresbyTeR1aAN CuuRcH 
or CINCINNATI. 

Cixcinnat1 House or Reruce.—Fourth Annual Re- 
port. 

University or MicnigaN—Cutalogue for 1854-5.—Un- 
dergraduate students, 155; medical students, 133: total, 
288. 
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Lawrence Untverstry, at Appleton, Wis. Fifth An- 
nuol Catalogue—Rev. E. Cook, D. D., President, assisted 
by 4 professors. Students in the College department— 
gentlemen, 24; ladies, 8: in the Preparatory depart- 
ment—gentlemen, 171; ladies, 130. Total, 833. 

Fort Epwarp Institue, located in Washington county, 
N. Y.—Rev. Joseph R. King, A. M., Principal, assisted 
by 19 teachers. Number of students—ladies, 185; gen- 
tlemen, 329: total, 514. 

Rest yor tHe Sout 1x Gop. Fimeral Discourse. By 
Rev. C. B. Davidson. Preached in Evansville, Ia., on the 
Occasion of the Death of Mr. James Reilly—A chaste, 
beautiful, and appropriate discourse. 


CurisT1aAn SanctiricaTion.—This is a sermon on the 
nature, subjects, and means of sanctification, by Rev. 
M. P. Jimeson, A. M. The author thus sets forth his 
aim: “I aim at the emancipation of honest souls from 
the net-work of egotistical mystification.” If we un- 
derstand him, he assumes that the young convert at- 
tains to “perfect love” when regenerated, and that 
“second blessing,” as it has sometimes been called, “is 
excluded by the law of regeneration.” He defines sanc- 
tification to be “the progressive conformity of the heart 
and life to the will of God.” Sanctification thus de- 
fined, he says, “never can be completed in this life,” 
and intimates that the beatified soul may continue to 
march on in this progressive sanctification “throughout 
the mighty years of eternity.” Whether the sermon is 
orthodox or heterodox will depend altogether upon the 
meaning applied to the terms employed. But one thing 
is certain, the tone that pervades it—the sneering allu- 
sions to the “‘Guides” and “Ways,” to the experience 
of the “Katys and Hettys,” to the “special class of 
persons who are ‘lost in the ocean of perfect love,’” 
and to those who are represented as wishing to impose 
upon believers “yokes and burdens,” “additional to what 
God required at their hands,” fall below the dignity of 
the subject, and mar the beauty of the discourse. In 
all frankness and kindness, we must express our doubt 
whether such a discourse is calculated to promote the 
great work of sanctification any where. After all this 
caveat, we must say the discourse contains some pertinent 
truths, and forcibly put. 





Hotes and Querics. 


Tue Unrarponarce Sin.—A brother minister, after 
expressing, in terms that we need not repeat here, the 
satisfaction derived from our article on the blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost, says, “I should be glad to have 
you reconcile the theory you suggest with Hebrews vi, 
4, 5, 6.” 

Our attempted solution of that extremely difficult and 
much-controverted passage, Matthew xii, 31, 32, is per- 
haps hardly worthy of being dignified with the title of 
“theory.” In the preparation of that article want of 
space compelled us to omit what we had prepared upon 
the very point presented in the above query; it also 
obliged us to omit several other things, that would have 
been in place had we felt that the circumstances called 
for a more extended and guarded exposition. As it was, 
we preferred to give the subject in outline, directing 
more especial attention to the ineuperable objections that 





lie against the more commonly received exposition of 
that passage. 

The conclusion which we reached was, that the “ blas- 
phemy against the Holy Ghost” did not consist in any 
one sin, but in a course of continued willful and hard- 
ened resistance to the gracious influences of the Holy 
Spirit; and that in sinning thus there is a tendency to 
fivedness of character; but whether unalterable fixedness 
of character is ever reached in this life we did not pre- 
sume to say, further than that there are strong presump- 
tions against such a supposition. We discarded the idea 
that it was a peculiar sin which could be committed 
only while our Savior was upon earth; but, on the other 
hand, endeavored to show that every obstinate and per- 
severing sinner in the end becomes guilty of the irre- 
missible sin. 

Now we are prepared to answer the query—not dog- 
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matically, but according to the light we have. Our 
Savior was not addressing Christian believers, but unbe- 
lieving Jews—sinners. We may, therefore, understand 
it as an admonition addressed to all sinners, premonish- 
ing them that their sins are tending to the accumulation 
of irremissible guilt. Such, precisely, we are inclined to 
think, was the design of the apostle’s admonition ad- 
dressed to apostatizing Christians, premonishing them 
of the danger of total and final apostasy. The apostates 
here referred to can not be renewed again, for the very 
reason that they persistently reject the only plan of sal- 
vation and renounce the only scheme of redemption. 
So long as they do this, their renewal to God is impossi- 
ble, in just the same sense that the persistent sinner 
“hath never forgiveness.” The apostle could not have 
meant that the renewal of a backslider is impossible; for 
the most gracious assurances are given even to those 
who have so far apostatized that “repentance” and do- 
ing over again their “first works” have become neces- 
sary—even to such the most gracious assurances are 
given that, if they will return, God will accept them 
graciously. 

Sunpry Querms Proposep.—We give below sundry 
queries that have been proposed for this department, and 
invite brief, pertinent solutions of them from our lit- 
erary friends: 

“ Mr. Editor,—I should like for you to tell us in your 
‘Notes’ what is meant by the word ‘signed’ which is 
often attached to a man’s name when he affixes it toa 
document; and why do we say that he has ‘signed’ a 
note, ‘signed’ a deed, etc.? Also, I should like to know 
how and when such a phrase came into use. 

“Yours, truly, A. R. M99999.” 

Query.—Is the mind conscious of its own existence, 
or only of its own operations? 

Query.—What is the origin of “tit for tat?” 

“ Dear Brother,—I see you have a space for’ notes and 
queries. If you please, let me propound a question to be 
answered in the Repository. From whence originated 
sirnames? It used to be Moses, John, James; now it is 
Thomas Hardin, James Makewell, etc. Please give me, 
as well as your other readers, a few notes on this matter, 
and oblige A Reaver or THE Repository.” 

“ Mr. Editor,—Will some of the contributors to your 
department of ‘Notes and Queries’ inform your readers 
how the phrase ‘Follow suit’ originated? 

“A Reaper.” 

“ Mr. Editor—Not long since I heard the saying, ‘ Let 
me make the ballads of a people, and I don’t care who 
makes their laws,’ attributed by a gentleman who has 
some pretensions to literature to Washington Irving. It 
did not strike me as being correct; and yet I am ata 
loss to discover where the expression originated. Will 
you inform us? J. BOO” 


Ortain oF Porutar VurearisMs.—It is singular how 
many of our most popular vulgarisms have their origin 
in some whimsical perversion of language or of fact. 
Take for example: “ Hie! Betty Martin!” a phrase “ well 
traveled.” Its origin seems to be as follows: A Popish 
form of prayer addressed to St. Martin, one of the 
worthies of the Roman calendar, with the 
words, “0, mihi, beate Martine;”? which were vulgarly 
anglicized, “My eye, and Betty Martin,” and finally cor- 
rupted still farther to “Hie! Betty Martin!” 

“Mixp Your P’s axp Q’s.” —- The singular phrase, 
“Mind your P’s and Q’s,” is said to have originated as 











follows: In the old English ale-houses, the pinte and 
quarts of beer were scored down against the beer-bibber. 
Hence, when one got to drinking rather freely, he was 
admonished to “mind his P’s and Q’s,” or pints and 
quarts. 

Oriarx or THE Word Jarcox.—The word jargon is 
derived, by corruption, from the Italian chierco, a clergy- 
man. When the common people heard the Latin tongue 
used in the liturgies and prayers of the Church, they 
called it—being a language they did not understand— 
chiericon; that is, elergyman’s language. Chiericon soon 
slid into jargon, just as chirurgeon has softened itself 
in surgeon. 

Wuere witt Man spenp Erernity?—The editor of a 
leading Boston religious paper in discussing this question 
uses these words: 

“ After the resurrection, the saints will have bodies, 
and will need ground to tread upon such as can be found 
only in the planetary worlds. Their bodies will be capa- 
ble of migration from world to world; for like those of 
Enoch and Elijah, and the body of Christ which was taken 
up into heaven, they must have this as one of the prop- 
erties of all the bodies that are made like to Christ’s glo- 
rious body. With this endowment, therefore, the redeemed 
from earth may colonize any of the planets. It may be 
that, up to this hour, not a single star has been trodden 
by the foot of a rational and immortal being; yet that, in 
the fullness of time, these countless worlds shall sustain 
@ population, which had first been born, buried, and 
raised from the dead, on our earth. 

“If the planets are to be the abode of the redeemed, 
so also may they be of the lost. It may be true, as appears 
to the eye of astronomy, that some of the planets, too 
distant from the sun, and others too near, would make 
miserable abodes for human beings; and that they so 
exist for the very purpose of becoming the abodes of 
the wretched—penal colonies to receive the criminals 
sentenced from this world.” 

Other people have had their speculations; but they are 
but speculations as to where heaven and hell may be 
located, or where the redeemed and lost may spend their 
eternity of being. 

Tue Darkness at THE Crucrrixion.—Rev. H. Blunt, 
England, in a volume of lectures, states the following: 
“Dionysius, the Areopagite, being at Heliopolis, in Egypt, 
at the time of our Lord’s crucifixion, exclaimed, when 
he beheld the midday darkness that attended that awful 
event, ‘Either the God of nature suffers, or the frame of 
the world will be dissolved!’” The opinion frequently 
prevails that none but Christian writers mentioned the 
occurrence of the crucifixion; but there are numerous 
Pagans besides Dionysius who have stated the event and 
the circumstances connected with it. 


CaRRYING THE War into Arrica.—In one of the famous 
wars between Carthage and Rome, about two thousand, 
five hundred years ago, Hannibal, a Carthaginian leader, 
led his army into Italy, and for several years continued 
to threaten the city, and lay waste the surrounding 
country. Scipio, a Roman general, saw the necessity of 
getting rid of Hannibal and his forces; so he determined 
to lead an army into Africa, and threaten Carthage, 
and thus make it necessary for Hannibal to return home 
for its defense. This scheme had its intended effect; 
and in all time, this retaliating upon an enemy, by 
adopting his own tactics, is called “carrying the war 
into Africa.” 
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Mirror of Apotheqm, Wit, Beparter, and Anecdote, 


“One Excetcent Passace.”—A clergyman once occu- 
pied the pulpit of the late William Howels, whose dis- 
course, on account of its heresy, gave umbrage to the 
pastor. When the sermon was concluded, this clergyman 
asked him in the vestry-room how he liked his discourse. 
“There was one excellent passage,” said Howels—‘a 
passage which particularly gratified me.” “Which was 
that?” replied the other, not a little rejoiced by the 
seeming approval of such aman. “ Why, sir,” said How- 
els, “the passage I was most delighted with was your 
passage from the pulpit to the vestry-room !” 

Crisprix aND Quirk, or a New Way To Pay OLp 
Dests.— 

A son of the bar to a son of the awl 
Three half crowns was indebted for shoes; 

And though frequently Crispin was destined to call, 
Still Quirk would the payment refuse. 

Crispin met him one day; and began, “ My friend Quirk, 
Can a lawyer be summon’d, I pray?” 

“© yes,” Quirk replied. Crisp, to finish the work, 
“Tl summons your worship today.” 

“That trouble,” the lawyer rejoin’d, “I'll not give ;” 
Then tenpence whipt out in a trice; 

“Your bill’s three half crowns—then this balance receive, 
The rest is my charge for advice!” 

PxarntieF ve. DeveNDANT.—On a trial at the Admi- 
ralty Sessions for shooting a seaman, the counsel for the 
crown asked one of the witnesses which he was for, 
plaintiff or defendant. “Plaintiff or defendant!” said 
the sailor, scratching his head; “why I don’t know what 
you mean by plaintiff or defendant. I come to speak for 
that man there!” pointing at the prisoner. “You area 
pretty fellow for a witness,” says the counsel, “not to 
know what plaintiff or defendant means.” Some time 
after, being asked by the same counsel what part of the 
ship he was in at the time, “Abaft the binnacle, my 
lord,” says the sailor. “Abaft the binnacle!” replied 
the barrister; “what part of the ship is that?’ “Ha, 
ha, ha!” chuckled the sailor; “an’t you a pretty fellow 
for a counselor,” pointing archly at him with his finger, 
“not to know what abaft the binnacle is?” 

Tree Kinps or Men 1x THE Wortp.—Somebody says 
there are three kinds of men in this world—the “ wills,” 
the “ won’ts,” and the “can’ts.” The first effect every 
thing, the next oppose every thing, and the last fail in 
every thing. “I will” builds our railroads and steam- 
boats; “I won’t” don’t believe in experiments and non- 
sense; while “I can’t” grows weeds for wheat, and com- 
monly ends his days in the slow digestion of a court of 
bankruptey. 

Tue Perrrioy or THE Letrer H.—Sheweth—That many 
ladies and gentlemen, and likewise other persons of dif- 
ferent occupations, trades, characters, and dispositions, 
to whom A used to have free access, have now either 
totally forsaken him, or associated him with a company 
of strangers, among whom he cuts a most ridiculous 
figure. 

A young lady, to the great mortification of h, was ob- 
serving the other day that ile made a pretty contrast 
with the valleys below, that the ouses were prettily inter- 
spersed among the woods, and that she was fond of ear- 
ing the howls in the evenings. She admires the arbor 





of Portsmouth—she is fond of riding on orseback, and is 
constantly shooting harrows at susceptible arts. In the 
middle of summer she drinks hale at her meals, and 
heats hartichokes without receiving any arm from them. 
She ates ot weather, but likes a clear eaven; and yet 
I assure you she is a very hamiable young lady; she asa 
fine air, sweet heyes, quick hears, delicate harme, and 
a good eart. 
Petition or THE Letter H To THE INHABITANTS OF 

Kippeeminster, Enaiann— Protesting. 

Whereas, by you I have been driven 

From ’ouse, from ’ome, from ’ope, from ’eayen, 

And placed by your most learned society 

In hexile, hanguish, and hanxiety ; 

Nay, charged, without one just pretense, 

With harrogance and himpudence— 

I here demand full restitution, 

And beg you'll mend your hel-o-cution. 


Tue TRUTH UNWITTINGLY TOLD.—The managers of a 
Roman Catholic school, near Dublin, Ireland, state at the 
bottom of their advertisement: “Poor Protestant chil- 
dren taken in and done for!” Charming confession ! 

Porticat Susumary.—I stood alone in the halls of my 
ancestors. The silver moonbeams struggling through a 
casement shed a wild luster over the dreamy solitude. 
I passed in agony the deserted chambers. I cried, in an- 
guish, “Where are the friends of my youth?” Echo an- 
swered, “Why, my good fellow, I haven’t the slight- 
est idea.” 

Waar a Goop WIFE sHOULD BE LIKE AND NOT LIKE.— 
A good wife should be like three things; which three 
things should not be like her. 

First. She should be like a snail, to keep within her 
own house; but she should not be like a snail, to carry all 
she has on her back. 

Second. She should be like an echo, to speak when 
spoken to; but she should not be like an echo, always to 
have the last word. 

Third. She should be like a town-clock, always to keep 
time and regularity; but she should not be like a town- 
clock, to speak so loud that all the town may hear her. 

Waar SELFISHNESS 18 AND DoEs.—Selfishness is pov- 
erty; it is the most utter destitution of a human being. 
It can bring nothing to his relief; it adds soreness to his 
sorrows; it, sharpens his pains; it aggravates all the 
losses he is liable to endure, and when goaded to ex- 
tremes, often turns destroyer and strikes its last blows 
on himself. It gives us nothing to rest in or fly to in 
trouble; it turns our affections on ourselves, self on self, 
as the sap of a tree descending out of season from its 
heavenward branches, and making not only its life use- 
less, but its growth downward. 

Tue Lirrtx Trovusres.—It is the little troubles that 
wear the heart out. It is easier to throw a bombshell a 
mile than a feather—even with artillery. Forty little 
debts of one dollar each will cause you more trouble and 
dunning than one big one of a thousand. 

Lack or Brarxs.—A poor fellow, having got his skull 
fractured, was told by the doctor that the brain was visi- 
ble; on which he remarked, “ Doctor, write to my father, 
for he always declared I had none.” 
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Gvitor’s Gable. 


Ciosk oF THE Numser.—Having done the best we 
could toward filling another number with interesting 
and useful matter, we now come to the work of gleaning 
the fragments that are scattered around us. In these 
chitchats “with you, dear reader in that other chair,” 
you must not expect we shall be very formal or precise. 


| We sometimes indulge in a short gossiping review of our 





contents; but we have not space for that now. Our 
readers will, therefore, do this work for themselves. 

Our Encravines for the month present quite a contrast. 

“In for It” presents an equestrian in no very comfort- 
able plight. A gust of wind has just swept by him, and 
is rolling up the dust behind; while just before him 
comes down in one broad sheet an outpouring from the 
skies. Our hero is astride a noble horse, to whose fine 
parts the artist has done ample justice; and he is evi- 
dently preparing himself heroically to brave the furious 
onset. We trust both horse and rider will get through 
with no other damage than a thorough drenching. 

Portrait of Mrs. Hale—We think our readers will give 
the artist credit for having got up a fine picture. It 
is from a portrait painted by T. B. Read, the poet- 
painter; and was engraved expressly to form one of our 
series of engravings and sketches of “The Literary 
Women of America.” We are pleased to learn that 
Mrs. Hale is preparing a revised and enlarged edition 
of “ Woman’s Record;”’ and also, as she states in a note 
to us, that she is now seeking material to enable her to 
give a fuller account of female missionaries, and espe- 
cially those connected with Methodist missions, than her 
invaluable work at first contained. Our Methodist friends, 
who have knowledge of any facts pertaining to our fe- 
male missionaries, would do the cause of religion a serv- 
ice by putting her in possession of such facts. We are 
pleased to learn that Mrs. Olin, widow of the late Dr. 
Olin, is also engaged in the good work of ‘assisting to 
make Mrs. Hale’s collection complete. 

An Enratum.—In the article by Bishop Morris, in our 
last number, he is made to say, on page 130, fifth line 
from the top, “the more they read of it”—that is, of 
fictitious and ungodly literature—“the less they know 
of it;” which should have read, “the less they know, or 
care to know, of what is essential to their everlasting 
welfare.” How the two little intruders—“of it”—got 
in, or how they eluded the eye of our proof-reader after 
they had got in, we are unable to say. 

A Worp To our CorrEsPONDENTs we would utter, if 
we could gain their ear for a moment. You must not 
expect us to write special letters to inform you whether 
your articles are “accepted” or not. We can’t do it— 
haven’t time. Nor can we tell when any special article 
will be published. So long as such articles neither ap- 
pear in our pages nor are mentioned among the “re- 
jected,” their authors may infer that their favorites are 
either standing at the gate waiting their turn, or are 
placed among the venerable and honorable “reserves,” 
to be called out as emergency may require. This is the 
best we can do for you, friends. We are frank, however, 
to say, that we don’t let a capital article wait long. 

Artictes Decrixep.—“ Twilight Musings” was accom- 
panied by no name; hardly passable if it had been. 
“The Angel’s Call,” “Poetry,” “ Music,” “Treasures of 











Earth and Heaven,” “To Nannie,” “Precious Bible! 
Book Divine,” “A Voice from the Grave,” “A Frag- 
ment,” and “Withered Flowers,” are evidently from 
rather unpracticed hands. Their authors with more 
practice will no doubt succeed better. 

We are sorry to disoblige the author of “The Home 
Hearth” and the “Old Mill Wheel,” but neither will 
answer our purpose. From the latter we excerpt a 
fine stanza: 

“ Now the ponderous wheel revolving, 
Cuts the streamlet’s waves apart, 
And from out the splashing waters 
Sweetest voices seem to start, 
Sympethizing with the changing 
Feelings of the human heart.” 
This poem contains some fine thoughts and some beauti- 
ful lines; but it lacks uniformity. 

“Push, Keep Pushing, by Fritz,” has got more push 
than poetry in it. We give a specimen: 

“Push, push, still keep pushing—why faint by the way? 

Why ever be sed or desponding? 
The night, dark and stormy, must give place to day; 
These thick mists will soon be absconding.” 
We advise the author to stop pushing the Muses, lest 
they should take vengeance upon him one of these days. 

“A Dissertation upon Books” will not answer. “Jane 
Varel,” ditto. “Disappointment,” rather prosy. 

The article by “A New Contributor” is altogether too 
adulatory; and in addition to that, we doubt whether 
any good moral effect can result from such articles. 

We must also lay aside “I'll Wait,” etc., “ The Passage 
of the Red Sea,” “A Mother’s Soliloquy,” and “Clar- 
ence Hastings.” “Music” has some good qualities; not 
enough, however, to redeem it. By the way, Shakspeare 
never said, “‘The man that hath no music in his soul is 
fit for murder, treachery, and death.” “Evening Reflec- 
tions” was accompanied by no name. 

We clip a few lines from a poem written by a blind 
girl on receiving the likeness of an only niece: 

“The likeness of my only niece 
To me has just been given; 
They say she has a pleasing face, 
But from my view ’tis hidden. 
To others it may seem quite strange 
Such gifts afford me pleasure ; 
But all mementos from my friends 
I hold as sacred treasure. 
In fancy, it I love to view, 
Because she is my brother's; 
I take some real pleasure, too, 
In showing it to others.” 


We must make an excerpt from “The Soliloquy of a 
Poor Student,” though we can not publish the entire 
piece. It is a cold night; the clock strikes twelve; his 
lamp burns low; his fire goes out for want of coal; the 
frost gathers upon the very grate; the wind and snow 
find entrance through his creviced cabin, and whistle 
round his head; his thin coat gives free ingress to the 
cold: and as he attempts to indite a letter to his distant 
mother, the ink freezes in his pen, his fingers grow stiff, 
and his feet become numb. His first thought is, that 
with his three remaining cents he will have wood; but } 
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then how shall he pay the postage of his letter to his 
mother? If he retires to his cot, it will be to freeze; 
so he rises and paces the floor of his room to recover 
warmth to his chilléd frame, and, as he walks, he says: 
“OQ mighty shades 

Of poets who have trod this self-same path, 

Come now, from your high bowers of glory, come, 

And walk this cell with me, till morning light! 

I feel their p Now d my brow 

There runs a thrill; it shoots through all my frame. 

I’m warm. I feel not hunger; I am strong; 

External circumstances can never quench 

The vital vigor of a soul of flame. 

Hail, elder brothers! spirits of pure fire! 

Great victors over time and destiny! 

And now illustrious, crowned with fadeless bays, 

Gods of the lyre, kings of the realms of thought, 

Creations of your own; your own bright dower; 

Woke from nonentity to shine forever. 

0 glorious boon! to thrill the human heart, 

And make its pulses own your potent touch, 

And lay your hands among its strings at will, 

And wake its deathless music. Be this mine. 

Give me the power to sweep a lyre like this, 

And tune its notes to virtue and to God; 

And then let sorrow come; blow, wint’ry wind; 

Gather round me, hunger, want, despair; 

Fall thick upon my heart, ye frosts of time; 

Tl laugh and mock your rage. Above you all, 

In clear, proud numbers, victory shall swell, 

Although s dying hand shall sweep the strings.” 


The author tells us that the above was written im- 
promptu, and under circumstances that suggested it 
pretty strongly. 

SomerHine ror THE CuILDREN.—“ Do you intend,” says 
a friend, “to ignore the claims of the little ones to atten- 
tion in your pages?” Not at all, sir. And if you or any 
of your friends, or any of our other friends, have any glean- 
ings in this line, we hope to be favored with them. Here, 
however, are a few that are too good to be lost. We 
insert them, therefore, to the exclusion of several other 
things we had designed: 

“ You Said that Afore.””—The literary criticisms of chil- 
dren are sometimes not despicable. An extemporaneous 
preacher of ability relates one from which he derived 
advantage. His reputation for eloquence was increasing, 
and he was encountering some unperceived dangers, 
which spring from the pleasure of fluency. He was on 
one occasion induced to lecture in a large apartment of 
a private dwelling. It was densely crowded, and the 
uninterrupted attention flattered and quickened the zeal 
of the speaker. Almost at his feet sat a very small boy, 
who never turned his eyes from the face of the orator. 
Perhaps in his secret heart was a joy of satisfaction, 
that he could thus fascinate both the simple and the 
wise. Suddenly the lips of the child-critic were opened: 

“ You said that afore.” 

Wholesome truth, though unpalatable. The fluent 
speaker remembered, and made good use of it. After 
the lapse of years he said, that many times when he had 
been tempted to remit laborious study, or logical arrange- 
ment, the echo of that little shrill voice, “ You said that 
afore,” returned to him, bringing the patience of wisdom. 

The Little Boy and his earned Grandfather—A young 
child was permitted to pay a visit to his grandfather. 
He knew that he was highly venerated for his talents 
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and learning, and felt a proportionate ambition to make 
a favorable impression. Seating himself with great de- | 
liberation, in a high chair, he crossed his short legs, and 





taking one small foot in his hand, and holding his head 
slightly on one side, looked in the face of the lofty, dig- 
nified man, and said, 

“What’s your opinion, sir, of the restoration of the 
Jews?” 

The Angels’ Fingers pointing at ws.—A little girl, looking 
at the stars as they came twinkling one by one through 
the boughs of the trees, exclaimed, “See, there are the 
angels’ fingers pointing to us.” 

The Little Boy and the Echo.—A bey walking through a 
wood happened to bark like a dog, an accomplishment 
which he had taken pains to acquire, and was surprised 
to hear an answer in his own tones. 

“Doggy! doggy!’ said he, and there was a quick reply 
of “doggy, doggy.” 

“Who are you?” called the boy. 

“Who are you?” was the response. 

To the clear voice of the questioner he replied, “ Why, 
George Thompson!’ and this was repeated more than 
once, in such a mocking manner that he grew angry, 
and exclaimed, “‘ What a fool you are!” 

Hearing this reverberated, he ran home, much excited, 
and told his father there was a bad boy in the woods, 
shoutjng and calling him names. 

Srray Gems.—Memory and Action—Memory presides 
over the Past; Action presides over the Present. The 
first lives in a rich temple, hung with glorious trophies, 
and lined with tombs; the other has no shrine but Duty, 
and it walks the earth like a spirit.— Reveries of a Bachelor. 

The Past and the Present—The Past belongs to God; 
the Present only is ours. And short as it is, there is 
more in it and of it than we can well manage. The 
man wh can grapple it, and measure it, and fill it with 
his purpose, is doing a man’s work: none can do more; 
but there are thousands who do less.—Jbid. 

The Foture—The Future is a great land; a man can 
not go round it ina day; he can not measure it with a 
bound; he can not bind its harvests into a single sheaf. 
It is wider than the vision, and has no end.—Jbid. 

The Beauty of Goodness.—The beauty which wins per- 
manent affection is the beauty of goodness. Goodness 
will soften the hardest and light up the dullest features. 
Physical beauty may excite passion, and intellect attract 
admiration, only goodness can win everlasting love— 
Grace Aguilar. 

What you may Write on Infancy.—Infancy is a fair page 
upon which you may write—goodness, happiness, heaven, 
or sin, misery, hell. And the words once written, no 
chemical art can erase them. Infancy is the soft metal 
in the molder’s hands; he may shape it in the image of 
a fiend or the form of an angel—and when finished the 
statue hardens into rock, which nothing but the hammer 
of God’s providence can break; nothing but the fire of 
God’s providence can melt for remolding.—Jbid. 

Wealth, honor, and favor may come upon a man by 
chance; nay, they may be cast upon him without so 
much as looking after them; but virtue is the work of 
industry and labor; and certainly it is worth the while to 
purchase that good which brings all others along with it. 

Ove Course 1s stiLL ONwarD.—Our clerk who has 
charge of the Repository department informs us, that 
he has just completed mailing the work for March, and 
that of our edition of twenty-three thousand only about 
fifty are left. Subscribers are still coming in at this 
date—March 1st—ai a rate which indicates that an edi- 
tion of twenty-five thousand will be wanted before the 
close of the volume. 


















































